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NEXT STEPS IN IMPROVING ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


J. Cayce Morrison 


Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, State of New York 


The problem method, the socialized 
recitation, standards for elementary 
schools, the project method, the Dalton 
plan, the Winnetka plan, the child-centered 
school, progressive education, changing ob- 
jectives, the activity curriculum, unit teach- 
ing, codperative group instruction—each of 
these, in turn, has been a rallying ery for 
those who would improve elementary edu- 
cation. Each has emphasized some phase 
of the program needing attention. Each 
has left its residue on the vocabulary, the 
thinking, and the practice of teaching. 
And perhaps it is not too much to admit 
that the idea embodied in each phase has 
lost something through being absorbed into 
the main current of the traditional stream. 

“Next steps’’ invite one into the realm 
of prophecy. Yet we cannot escape the fact 
that elementary education today still 
ranges from the very poorest of the tradi- 
tional elementary schools of the past to 
those other schools that have embodied in 
their daily work the best of the ideas im- 
plied in the phrases quoted above. Next 
steps! For whom? For the few pioneer 
thinkers or for the many upon whom rests 
the responsibility for keeping practice 
abreast of theory? Perhaps one might 
acknowledge that the ‘‘next steps’’ have 


been taken. The question is, which of 
these shall the rank and file take? Which 
of these steps taken by the pioneers shall be 
embodied in the program of elementary 
education everywhere? For the most part 
it is a matter of changing emphasis. Next 
steps will include: 

1. Emphasis upon the principle rather 
than the device of method. A day in the 
practice department of a state normal 
school. Ten young women observed, each 
one nearing the completion of her practice 
teaching, each in sole charge of her class, 
each one master of her situation—she had 
the attention, the interest, the codperation 
of her pupils. What was lacking? One 
teacher utilized what McMurry taught as 
the problem method. Another capitalized 
certain out-of-school pupil interests to mo- 
tivate the work of the recitation period. 
The others stressed devices—tricks of the 
game—useful tricks, to be sure, but that 
was all, so far as the evidence appeared. 
There was no observable tendency toward 
cultivating the art of social living, toward 
adaptation to individual differences, to- 
ward capitalizing children’s purposes, to- 
ward utilizing their powers of thinking or 
judgment. These ten young women were 
a cross section of the product of the better 
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normal schools. The evidence is to be 
found in any study of the problems of 
teachers or of supervisors in an average 
elementary school. 

The Third Yearbook of the Department 
of Supervisors was devoted to problems of 
supervisors.1 In summarizing the analysis 
of 1682 problems reported by supervisors 
as having been submitted to them by 
teachers, the report said: 


Teachers are primarily interested in gaining 
a more effective command of the tools of in- 
struction, and in securing help to solve the prob- 
lems created by the misfits—the slow, the in- 
different, and the unruly. They are more in- 
terested in devices than in methods that grip 
fundamental principles. The supervisor’s un- 
derstanding of the teachers’ needs invariably in- 
volves How? rather than Why? 


And, again, in summarizing the teachers’ 
reports of supervisory needs the report 
added : 


General methods involving fundamental prin- 
ciples of teaching are little understood. To 
many teachers, method of teaching means the 
employment of devices and drills pertaining to 
a single lesson. In the employment of devices 
and drills the memorization of useless facts, 
purposeless reviews, and teacher-directed pro- 
cedures predominate. 


The project method of teaching struck 
very definitely at this issue.2 The New 
York State program for the attainment of 
the Cardinal Objectives in Elementary 
Education’ is an attempt to shift the em- 
phasis from devices so long cherished by 
teachers to those more fundamental guiding 
principles that should control the daily 
work of the classroom. Widespread em- 


1Current Problems of Supervisors. 
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phasis upon objectives in curriculum re. 
vision is but another evidence of the groy. 
ing interest in this next step.* 

2. Guidance of pupil purposes rather 
than prescription of pupu effort. A young 
principal talking with one of his younger 
teachers who had recently graduated from 
normal school with honors was encouraging 
her to undertake the development of a unit 
of an activity curriculum. She listened at- 
tentively for a while and then replied: 

‘*T think I know what you mean; I think 
perhaps I will learn to do this, but I know 
I cannot do it now. My whole training has 
been based upon preparing a detailed les- 
son outline in advance and then making cer- 
tain that I shall not wander from that out- 
line during the recitation period.’’ 

This remark of a young teacher is a clue 
to an understanding of the rigidity of the 
older elementary school out of which we 
are emerging. 

In such a school all of a child’s day, from 
the time he entered the building until he 
left, was prescribed. The ideal of the su- 
perintendent and the principal was to know 
what every child was doing at any minute 
of the school day. To be sure this ideal, like 
other ideals, was never quite realized; 
nevertheless, it had a dominating influence 
over what teachers and pupils did. 

The shifting of emphasis from prescrip- 
tion to guidance involves greater flexibility 
in classroom procedure. The natural curi- 
osity of childhood is boundless. These 
children come into the school bubbling over 
with curiosity, interested in a thousand 
things that escape the duller eyes and ears 
of adults. For too long the school has tried 
to force them into a rigid mould, has 


Third Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and Directors of In- 


struction. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. Chapter II, p. 44, and 


Chapter ITI, p. 67. 


* Kilpatrick, Wm. H., The Project Method. Teachers College Bulletin, 10th Series, No. 3, Oct., 1918. 
 <¢Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Education,’’ University of the State of New York, Second Report, 


Dee., 1929; Third Report, Dec., 1931. 


“See ‘‘Curriculum,’’ Review of Educational Research, Vol. 1, No. 1, 


pp. 51-55. Eighty-six different 


studies of objectives published over a three-year period are listed in the bibliography. 
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crowded out every question, every passing 
interest, every allusion to their untold ex- 
perience. From the day they registered in 
first grade to the day they received their 
high school diploma the school has been 
busily engaged in shaping them to an adult- 
made program and has lost sight of the 
truly educational material involved in their 
own experience. ‘True it is, there is noth- 
ing new in all this. Nevertheless, it is also 
true that to shift our emphasis from pre- 
scribing the effort of the child during the 
whole day to guiding his interest toward his 
fullest possible growth is a new step for 
most elementary schools. 

3. An increasing utilization of children’s 
interests and experience in curriculum re- 
vision. One cannot pursue the question of 
method very far without finding it part 
and parcel of the curriculum. Research 
has already demonstrated that we can teach 
all that is worth teaching of any one of the 
basic subjects of the elementary school cur- 
riculum in from one-half to two-thirds of 
the time heretofore devoted to that subject. 
Changes in spelling and arithmetic content 
are the most obvious illustrations of this 
statement and it is encouraging to note that 
progress in this direction continues. 

Times have changed. Much subject mat- 
ter valuable to our parents will not be valu- 
able to our children. Many things our chil- 
dren will need to know were in no sense a 
part of the experience of our fathers. I 
find my little four-year-old lad lying on 
his back under the engine of the automobile 
formulating a score of questions concerning 
its mechanism which his father cannot an- 
swer. My colleague, occupying the office 
next to mine, in his boyhood days never 
dreamed of a radio, but his son entering 
junior high school a few years ago went to 
Woolworth’s and the hardware store and 
purchased all the materials needed for the 
construction of a radio set which enter- 
tained his family until his interest in mak- 
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ing radios had grown into the larger in- 
terest of aéronautical engineering. 

It is time for us to realize that these chil- 
dren through their daily experiences are 
continuously being stimulated to a variety 
of interests which the school might profit- 
ably capitalize. If the school utilizes such 
interests, much will be added to the content 
of the Three R’s. 

Children’s interests range the social heri- 
tage of the race. In and out of school chil- 
dren have a wealth of social contact; they 
live in the midst of the greatest era man has 
known in the application of science to his 
daily living. They are born into an age 
when music may be more essential to man’s 
happiness than arithmetic to his success, 
when art may prove as apt a means of ex- 
pression as is writing. Surely both art 
and music are among man’s richest and 
longest tried means of expression. 

If we accept the principle that the school 
must capitalize the child’s interests, then 
these children of ours lead us into a new 
realm of social studies, of science as it ap- 
plies to man’s way of living, of art and 
music as means of expression. Recreation 
supplies educational material ; even the con- 
tent of the basic skill subjects is changed. 
No teacher can be certain in advance where 
her pupils will lead. Two illustrations of 
the range of children’s interests follow: 

A fifth grade class had developed a 
unit in connection with their study of 
Ancient Greece. Scattered about the room 
were various evidences of the Greek alpha- 
bet. A visitor raised the question as to 
whether there might be an error in their 
printing of the letter Rho. The children 
were certain that their printing of the let- 
ter was correct. When the superintendent 
checked back, he found that the form used 
by the children was in common use in 
Greece until about the year 50 B. C. and the 
form which the visitor knew had come into 
use in later years. The children were right. 
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The principal of a state normal school 
wrote : 


Day before yesterday, I went in to hear a 2A 
group read. They were reading the story of 
“Miki.” I think anybody not knowing the back- 
ground of this work would have been consider- 
ably surprised to hear these 2A children talk 
about gypsies, Hungary, Budapest, Europe, and 
the Atlantic Ocean in direct answer to certain 
questions that I asked them to satisfy my curi- 
osity as to how much they really did know. Add 
to all this, acquaintance with Brahms’ first, 
second, fifth, and sixth Hungarian Rhapsodies 
on the part of the children of this grade and 
their ability fluently to pronounce these words. 


The Greek alphabet, Hungarian rhap- 
sodies, a thousand and one things only a 
child can think of—all demanding a 
knowledge of our social heritage not hereto- 
fore dreamed of in the preparation of 
teachers for elementary schools. Truly, 
the next step involves a continuous reorgan- 
ization of the curriculum in terms of chil- 
dren’s ever-increasing experience in the 
social environment. 

4. A greater flexibility in the organiza- 
tion of the school. The changing spirit of 
the elementary school, finding expression 
through the curriculum and method, 
forces consideration of changes in organiza- 
tion. The formal recitation is passing; the 
daily time schedule is losing its sacred pres- 
tige; failure on the assumption of lack of 
effort must go; grade distinctions are com- 
ing more and more under the microscope of 
theoretical scrutiny. All this may sound a 
bit disconcerting to those reared in the rigid 
régime of the generation that is passing; or 
it may seem a premature promise of heaven 
to those slipshod souls for whom order of 
any kind is an effort. Those who are trying 
honestly to think their way into the future 
see these changes merely as the softening a 
little, bit by bit, of the rigidity of the older 
school and the substitution therefor of an 
ever-increasing flexibility in harmony with 
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children’s interests, 
abilities. 

5. A different emphasis in the prepara. 
tion of teachers. All that has been writtep 
in the foregoing paragraphs assumes a dif. 
ferent teacher or at least a different em. 
phasis in the preparation of teachers for 
elementary schools. If teachers are ty 
capitalize children’s interests and guide 
their purposes, they must have an under. 
standing of the child’s social heritage and 
of his environment that we have not here. 
tofore asked of elementary school teachers, 
They will need training in research methods 
for the guidance of pupils in the search for 
materials and in the evaluation of evidence, 
for the recording of teacher and pupil ex. 
periences, for the diagnosis of pupil abili- 
ties and the measurement of achievement. 
More than all else, the prospective teacher 
needs training that will stimulate and help 
her to exercise initiative and judgment and 
to assume a larger responsibility for inde. 
pendence of action in working toward those 
ends agreed upon as the objectives of the 
school in which she works. 

6. A building designed and equipped for 
an integrated educational program. While 
it is still true that Mark Hopkins on one 
end of a log and James A. Garfield on the 
other may make a college, yet it is also true 
that buildings and equipment may be 3 
hindrance to the growth of the spirit. The 
building designed as an aggregate of one- 
teacher schools must go. From it we shall 
move into a building that has a studio, 2 
music room, a library, a museum, shops, 
lounges, and even a meditation room. 
These will be thought of not as extra rooms 
but as working spaces where each child has 
his turn for growth from all the stimulation 
the school has to offer. In equipping thes: 
rooms worship of a military order of the 
century gone by will disappear. Instead 
will come flexibility, adaptability, and al 
ever-increasing capacity for utilizing the 
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|— child’s interests and for ministering to his 
needs. 

I 1. Specialization that contributes to the 
E growth of the whole child. Much has been 
written and considerable experimentation 
has been devoted to the departmentalization 
‘Hof the elementary school. On the whole 
){ such experimentation has been in terms of 
» f the experience of the high school, which was 
_E borrowed directly from the Liberal Arts 
1§ College. Such experimentation has stressed 
.F subject specialization with little or no em- 
. | phasis upon the well-rounded development 
sfofthe child. In this form, specialization is 
rfacurse to elementary education and has no 
. | place in the future development of the ele- 
.[ mentary school. 

.. During a generation that considered the 
+ B mastery of the Three R’s sufficient prepara- 
rf tion for teaching, it was essential that such 
pg subjects as music, drawing, construction 
df work, homemaking, physical activities—in 
fact everything ranging beyond the realm 
efof the Three R’s—should be taught by 
e§ special teachers. Even the Three R’s were 
notexempt. The extent to which this prac- 
yf tice has been carried is indicated by the ex- 
lef perience of a new principal of a six grade 
— school in a city well known for its educa- 
ef tional offering: he found fourteen regular 
ef teachers assigned to his building and fifteen 
ag special teachers who came in for one or 
nef More periods a week. The tragedy and the 
e-§ waste of such an organization! The futil- 
lif ity of expecting music or art to become an 
ap essential part of the child’s life when either 
sf is taught by a teacher who dodges in for a 
uf brief period once a week or once in two 
ns weeks ! 

af There is a place for specialization in the 
og lementary school, but it should be a spe- 


sity, 1931. Pp. 70. 


bef cipals, N. E. A., 1928, 
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cialization developed as a phase of the in- 
tegration of the larger program affecting 
the development of the whole child. The 
Coéperative Group Plan proposed by Doc- 
tor Hosic offers an interesting, promising 
field for experimentation.5 Whatever 
specialization comes in the realm of ele- 
mentary education will be along the lines 
he proposes. The special teacher can no 
longer worship at the shrine of specializa- 
tion; she must think in terms of the con- 
tribution she can make to the integration of 
the child’s total experience. Her work will 
no longer be a side show under her exclu- 
sive control; rather must she become an 
actor in the main tent, certain that she con- 
tributes to the total effect of the entire per- 
formance. 

8. Supervision integrated through the 
principal’s leadership. In the elementary 
schools, the special supervisor will be de- 
prived of the security of a time schedule 
and will become a staff officer subject to 
call. This prediction assumes that ele- 
mentary school principals will make good 
on the promise made for them by their na- 
tional spokesmen.® 

The principal, performing much of the 
supervisory service now rendered by the 
special subject supervisors, will become the 
codrdinating, directing agent of all super- 
visory activities in the school or schools of 
which he is the head. Upon his ability to 
lead teachers in these ‘‘next steps’’ will 
rest the improvement of the elementary 
school. 

9. A more effective codrdination of the 
science and philosophy of education. The 
steps outlined in this paper will not be 
taken by edict or decree. They will come 
only through the growth of hundreds of 


i , 

he ° Hosic, James F., ‘The Organization of the Elementary School.’? Educational Method, VIII, Nos. 
1-7 (Sept., 1928-April, 1929). Hosic, James F., and others, The Codperative Group Plan for the Or- 

ganization of Elementary Schools—Philosophy and Applications. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


*The Elementary School Principalship. Seventh Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
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thousands of teachers now in service and 
through a change of emphasis in the prep- 
aration of the other thousands who enter 
the profession each year. 

The first quarter of the present century 
witnessed a tremendous growth of factual 
knowledge concerning the content and pro- 
eesses of education. This was the 
period of rapid development of the theory 
and practice of research in education; of 
the development of tests and scales for ob- 
jective measurement, diagnosis, and evalu- 
ation; of the accumulation of a great mass 
of facts, umassimilated, uninterpreted. 
Never before were so many data concerning 
education available, and probably never be- 
fore was so small a percentage of the avail- 
able knowledge utilized. Naturally, in 
certain quarters, there is a reaction. 

Certain of the proponents of freedom 
want nothing of standards, nothing of ob- 
jective evaluation; they decry every at- 
tempt at measurement as a limitation to 
the progress of the spirit. Even the scien- 
tists in education have, too frequently, lost 
sight of the larger problem of continuously 
educating the rank and file of teachers 
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and supervisory officers to utilize the tech. 
niques, to interpret the data evolved in the 
educational laboratories. 

The techniques for the study of the indi. 
vidual child, for the measurement of his 
achievement, for the interpretation of his 
environment must be applied to every child, 
His teachers must be skilled in the inter. 
pretation and use of the data so obtained, 
In like manner, the elementary school will 
obtain a larger understanding of its place 
in the social structure, will feel the ever. 
increasing force of children’s reaction to 
the interesting physical, social, and spirit. 
ual phenomena surrounding them, will un. 
derstand in increasing measure that what it 
does determines the attitudes, the feelings, 
the actions of succeeding generations of 
adults. 

Then, research in education will become 
something more than collection of facts; 
philosophy of education will become a vital 
force in helping anticipate the future. 
Skill in the collection of data, vision in its 
interpretation, will become increasingly the 
keys to the improvement of the elementary 
schools’ treatment of children. 











DRIFT, MASTERY, AND THE ZEITGEIST—Il' 
Can the Educational Confusion Resolve Itself? 


Puiu W. L. Cox 


Professor of Secondary Education, New York Uniwersity 


I 


‘‘Can a culture which is divorced from 
the main directions and interests of mod- 
ern life survive? Or, as far as it does sur- 
vive, will it be, in its divorce, solid or 
attenuated, robust or feeble, a luxury for 
the few or a vital constituent for the 
many?’’ This, says Dewey, is the real 
issue which underlies the present educa- 
tional confusion.? 

In America, we live in the midst of an 
amorphous culture in which social aspira- 
tion is one controlling factor that con- 
stantly exerts its influence in contradictory 
fashion. On the one hand, it premises the 
right of every individual to the privileges 
of everyone else, and the traditional school 
privilege includes foreign languages, ab- 
stract mathematics, participation in ath- 
leties and the social life of the school. On 
the other hand, it demands that youths 
shall be happy, that they shall engage in 
activities that are meaningful to them, that 
whatever of social experience penetrates 
the school shall be assumed as a school 
function—health, character, art, etiquette, 
dress, orchestras, dances, dramatics, stu- 
dent government, personnel work, humor, 
auto-mechanics, and interior decorating. 

Since the demand for participation in 
the equipment of the élite and in student 
activities cannot be denied to any pupil in 
a public tax-supported high school, and 
since failure begets unhappiness, the aca- 


demic curriculum is being profoundly 
modified for those youths who cannot or 
will not ‘‘learn their lessons.’’ Meanwhile 
the general life and supplementary serv- 
ices of the school are extended and intensi- 
fied year after year, in an effort so to adapt 
its institutional program that all adoles- 
cents, no matter how diverse and intract- 
able, may find happiness within the school. 

It is no wonder that administrators and 
teachers should find themselves bewildered 
and irritated. Service organizations, 
women’s and men’s college clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, taxpayers’ leagues, 
alumni associations, and civic boosters cajole 
and blame the school because of the low 
scholastic standards, dishonesty, rude be- 
havior, athletic defeats, rigid eligibility 
rules, tactless humor, credentials for col- 
lege admittance, Red Cross drives, and 
‘‘unpatriotic’?’ opinions expressed by 
pupils or teachers in class or even outside 
of school. Whatever the school does or 
fails to do seems sure to invite adverse 
comment from one group or another which 
finds expression in our community cul- 
tures. 

Meantime, the school as a state institu- 
tion is restricted and compelled and en- 
couraged by State departments of educa- 
tion. State constitutions and statutes com- 
pel the school to provide education for all 
youths until they are twenty or twenty-one 
if they wish to attend; ‘‘open defiance or 


*The second of a series of five articles of special interest to those engaged in secondary education. 
The first article appeared in the January issue.—Editor. 


*John Dewey, The Way Out of the Educational Confusion. The Inglis Lecture for 1931, pp. 23-24. 


Harvard University Press, 1931. 
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willful disobedience’’ alone justifies ex- 
clusion. State departments set forth pre- 
scriptions of subjects and standards for 
schools of different sizes. Trade and labor 
councils, manufacturers’ associations, club 
welfare associations make irresistible de- 
mands on state legislatures for school laws. 

The high school carrying water on both 
shoulders is constantly criticized and finds 
itself almost in a state of intellectual col- 
lapse. Its meaningless academic cur- 
riculum is hastily and undiscriminatingly 
organized into units, contracts, syllabi, and 
work-books. There is talk about ‘‘mas- 
tery’’ on the part of pupils to be enforced 
by teachers of English who never read any 
Milton, Burke, Carlyle, or Goldsmith ex- 
cept such as the pupils themselves are com- 
pelled to read, who know little of mathe- 
matics, science, history, or grammar except 
such as they need in order to correct test 
papers. It uses its energies up in formal 
administrative busy-work—records, files, 
reports, attendance and tardiness and dis- 
ciplinary procedures. It encourages pupils 
to engage in athletics, dramatics, journal- 
ism, bands, and art projects, but it seeks 
to assure adult standards of performance 
by hiring coaches for the faculty whose suc- 
cesses are to be measured by popular ac- 
claim of the products. But by products 
are meant victories, high quality per- 
formances, and artistic renditions, for the 
public is not sensitive to the human prod- 
ucts—boys and girls with new confidence 
and vigorous purposes and improved social 
and personal adjustments. 

Obviously the ‘‘culture’’ derived from 
the high school’s academic curriculum is 
anemic and attenuated. Neither teachers 
nor pupils have enthusiasm for it. Almost 
its sole purpose is the accumulation of 
credits for graduation, for eligibility for 
participation in interscholastic contests, 
and for college admittance. It has no 
counterpart in the lives of pupils, teach- 
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ers, parents, or even of the intellectually 
élite of the community. 


II 


Nevertheless, in spite of the unintelli- 
gible and planless character of the aggre. 
gation of bricks and mortar and clerks and 
administrators and teachers and children 
and the less tangible controls of traditions, 
policies, ambitions, prejudices, and stupid- 
ities which constitute the modern high 
school, the beneficent effects of the insti- 
tution on the generations that attend it 
cannot be doubted. The growth in toler- 
ance, self-respect, codperativeness, neat- 
ness, and propulsive interests goes on 
apace. 

The empirical adaptations which high 
school faculties and principals find them- 
selves obliged to make to care for pupils 
who cannot or will not learn their home 
assignments, who fail their examinations, 
or who do not even attend all classes or 
pay attention when they do attend them, 
are educationally potent no matter how 
grudgingly made. Opportunity classes, 
service squads, advisement in home 
rooms, clubs and conferences, activity proj- 
ects involving mural decorations, social 
services, the making of charts, the plan- 
ning of traffic, the control of temper, and 
subordination of self to the social good, all 
have developed in schools in response to 
needs that could not safely be neglected if 
school morale were not to disintegrate. 
Faculties which have refused to compro- 
mise with the realities represented by 
pupils’ abilities and pupils’ readinesses 
have faced violent reorganizations under 
new administrative officers. And lo! a 
transformation has taken place without 
intent. 

In The Epic of America (pp. 236-237) 
James Truslow Adams sets forth the inter- 
play of opposing forces which have con- 
stantly operated in American life and char- 
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DRIFT, MASTERY, AND THE ZEITGEIST 


acter and so have controlled American 
destiny. ‘‘Just as democracy stresses the 
value of the individual human being yet 
tends to equalize the economic and social 
status of all, so—in spite of the strong 
individualism generated at the frontier— 
the State builders found they had to rely 
upon the codperation of all to give the 
individual his largest opportunity of profit 
and happiness. ’’ 

In some such way, the migration of 
youthful generations into the high school 
and their irresistible demand for admission 
to the academic ‘‘cultural’’ curriculum for 
which many of them are not fitted or in 
which they are not able or willing to exert 
themselves, has resulted in the emergence 
of a new curriculum of activities in which 
both the academically gifted and those 
who are not, inspired by verbalisms and 
symbols and formulas participate eagerly 
and vigorously and enthusiastically. Thus, 
the very intrinsic inelasticity of formal 
mathematics, formal science, grammatical 
linguistics, and chronological history has 
compelled the high school to provide for 
individuals of all levels of ability, all types 
of reasonable interest, and of all racial, 
nationalistic, and social backgrounds. 
Hence, a nobler educational institution is 
emerging than is often appreciated. 

Nor are its values limited to individual 
adjustments, important as these are. The 
millions of adolescent boys and girls in 
junior and senior high schools are par- 
ticipating in the activities of a vigorous 
evolutionary institution, motivated by im- 
pulses that inhere in social projects the 
success of which is more important to them 
than is the mere assertion of self. And 
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this social program is carried on under the 
leadership of men and women who find re- 
lease for their own egos in the artistic, civic, 
recreatory, and business undertakings in 
which they and their youthful friends en- 
gage. As guides, philosophers, and friends 
of earnest boys and girls who find, dis- 
cover, or create in the school and extra- 
school activities objectives which are for 
them dynamic, reasonable of attainment, 
and worth while, the teachers’ own per- 
sonalities expand. And so, they and their 
pupils learn successfully in a social milieu 
characterized by life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, and in which justice es- 
tablishes itself, tranquillity is insured, the 
general welfare is sacred, and the blessings 
of liberty are secured for all. 

Willy-nilly, the problems of American 
society will be solved by the youths now 
in high school and by their successors. No 
adult who knows these youths today and 
who can remember his own high school 
days can doubt that, taken as a whole, they 
are far more capable, far clearer in pur- 
pose, and far more ready to codperate and 
sacrifice for the common good than were we. 

The excesses of modern youth have been 
mere reflections of the excesses of money- 
mad adults. In the simpler life that lies 
ahead for all of us, youths will quickly take 
on the color of mature mores. But they 
will carry us on to new heights. For they 
have found mental and spiritual health in 
the struggle to attain the feasible and yet 
never quite attainable objective of better 
games, better painting, better music, bet- 
ter government, better understanding of 
self and fellows and the world. 

Ave youth! Ave future! 





THE RETARDED CHILD AND THE SPECIAL CLASS 


JOsEPH MILLER 
Director of Guidance, City Schools, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Among the latest additions to the system 
of public schools, the special or opportunity 
classes have gained the widest popularity. 
Their benefits to the efficiency of instruc- 
tion as well as to the child seem to be more 
obvious than those of research bureaus, 
mental hygiene, educational and vocational 
guidance, and such. Almost every class- 
room in the average school system has at 
least one child who is not able to profit by 
the group education used in public schools. 
Such a pupil interferes with the smooth 
workings of the system. He as well as the 
class seems to profit by his placement in a 
special class. 

The character of the curriculum for spe- 
cial classes seems to be fairly generally 
agreed upon. It is assumed that the hands 
of the handicapped are always more apt 
than their ‘‘minds,’’ and therefore special 
class activities are predominantly manual. 
Academic work is limited to the fundamen- 
tals of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
More individual attention is given to the 
children during the drill than they would 
be able to receive in the regular classroom. 
Some special classes have begun to use the 
project method to give the child a working 
knowledge of actual situations in his later 
life. 

The matter of selection of candidates, 
however, appears to be a more problematic 
issue. At round table meetings and con- 
ventions it is likely to become the subject 
of discussion. In the majority of systems 
a mental tester or a psychiatrist is the one 
to refer children to special classes. Failure 
in school subjects and a low I.Q. are gener- 


1¢¢Causes of Failure and Success in School,’’ Educational Method, 10:327-333 (March, 1931). 
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ally the criteria. The debatable points are 
usually how low the I.Q. should be to jus. 
tify the exclusion from the regular grade 
and the relationship between I.Q. and aea- 
demic failure. Some educators believe that 
children who present behavior problems 
or in any other way do not fit into the 
group should be included in the oppor. 
tunity class. 

The entire idea of special classes is based 
on the following assumptions: 

1. That there are definite degrees of in- 
telligence and consequently that the 1.Q. 
is a non-fluctuating value. 

2. That intelligence tests are accurate 
measures of general intelligence. 

Before a reorganization of the special 
classes in the Wilkes-Barre public schools 
was undertaken, a study was made of all ¥ p, 
possible candidates All children who} Q 
presented problems of behavior or were B Px 
retarded because of physical defects were § Le 
eliminated. They were referred to the 
Child Guidance Clinic and the Medical Def ? 
partment respectively. Forty-eight chil- 
dren out of the original number of 1,021 
were selected as candidates for the special 
classes. They were chosen on the basis of 
mental tests—language and non-language 
—and the recommendations of teachers 
and the psychologist who observed each 
child in various school situations. 

These forty-eight children were then sub- 
jected in the special class to an extensive 
individual study. The general reactions 
to their environment, to people, and to the 
school situation were studied. Their re- 
sponses to various parts of intelligence 
































THE RETARDED CHILD 


tests were analyzed. The possible reasons 
for faulty replies were traced. In this 
way the causes of retardation were deter- 
mined. 

The curriculum was also subject to ex- 
perimentation. Two full-time teachers 
with training and experience in special 
education and two part-time teachers of 
manual training were in charge of the 
classes under supervision of the school psy- 
chologist. The children were divided into 
three groups according to the degree of 
retardation. 

Notwithstanding the careful selection of 
the candidates, it became obvious by the 
end of the ten months of careful study that 
oly a very few of these children could be 
considered feebleminded in the conven- 
tial sense of the word. In the majority 
of eases other causes of retardation than an 
inborn defect of the nervous system were 
found. 

The following table shows the division 
of causes of retardation in this group: 


Definitely feebleminded.............. 6 
NNN ap eh ahaid sa dic avenue einer Be 
Poor home conditions...........eeee. 10 

Lack of self-confidence or other with- 
GIRWING DORCUOURs 2.0.0.0050000060008 7 
EN, QUIN is cide cencsecwences 7 
Malnutrition, anemia.............00. 5 
Poor academic basis..........cccceees 9 
48 


Every member of the definitely feeble- 
minded group showed a physical basis for 
his incapacity. In two eases there was 
evidence of hypothyroidism, one child had 
a history of infantile paralysis; another 
was a case of microcephalus, and one child 
suffered a ruptured blood vessel in the brain 
during whooping-cough in early childhood. 
These children profited practically nothing 
by special class instruction and were even 
there a handicap to other children’s prog- 
tess. Applications were made for all of 
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these children to institutions and admission 
was granted to them. Only three could be 
placed, however, because of parental ob- 
jection in the remaining instances. 

The reactions of the children in the ques- 
tionable group were such that it was im- 
possible to classify them definitely. Even 
physical examination was handicapped by 
their lack of codperation and interest. 
Also these children did not profit by indi- 
vidual attention or any other used method. 

In the cases which fell into the remain- 
ing five groups, retardation was caused by 
other factors than low intelligence. Even 
when their academic record was very poor 
and their showing on intelligence tests low, 
a more thorough study and organized ob- 
servation by teachers and the psychologist 
showed them to be of a normal mental 
capacity. Already during the preliminary 
elimination of candidates it was found that 
many children improved their group test 
score considerably when tested individually. 
During the present study it was found that 
23 children out of the 48 members of the 
special class were scoring low on intelli- 
gence tests because, due to their environ- 
ment and limited experience, they lacked 
the vocabulary or the conceptions neces- 
sary for correct solutions. What child of 
an illiterate miner ever heard of the law- 
yer’s function in the making of the last 
will? To him the lawyer’s only function 
is to defend criminals. How then shall he 
interpret properly the Simon-Binet ques- 
tion as to the happening in the neighbor’s 
house into which a physician, a lawyer, and 
a minister have been seen entering? Many 
other conceptions are similarly lacking. 
Healy II completion test calls for the use of 
a broken inkstand in the completion of a 
picture representing an annoyed teacher 
and a frightened child, both staring at the 
floor. Several children of this class, how- 
ever, never have seen an inkstand in their 
desks as only tables and pencils are used. 
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However, they have been working on a 
project which involved a number of painted 
flowerpots. Is it a wonder that a flower- 
pot was inserted instead of an inkwell? 
Yet the child’s score is to be lowered con- 
siderably on account of such mistakes. In 
this particular case it may mean a differ- 
ence of a whole year on the child’s mental 
age. It was felt by the examiner that sim- 
ilar mistakes were no indications of a low 
mentality. In other cases rewording of the 
questions in an entirely unsuggestive way 
brought out satisfactory replies, especially 
from the children of the foreign-born. 

As the table shows, 10 children were 
backward due to poor home conditions. 
This factor was present in many cases of 
the other groups, but the home conditions 
of these 10 children were so unsatisfactory 
that the youngsters were unable to profit 
either in regular or special class as long 
as they remained at home. These families 
have all been under the care of charitable 
agencies of the community for a consider- 
able time. Due to the unhealthy home con- 
dition or because of parental neglect, some 
of these children have missed as much as 
half of the school year. The only solution 
of their difficulties would have been a place- 
ment in a different environment. In two 
cases this was done with considerable 
success. 

Only the remaining 28 children profited 
sufficiently by special instruction to justify 
the special class. The teachers who have 
been working with them agreed that there 
has been definite progress on the part of 
these pupils and 14 of them have been 
recommended for the regular grades after 
one year in the special class. 

The greater part of this group was hand- 
icapped by an emotional conflict of some 
kind. Frequently such emotional compli- 
cations were combined with or based on 
some deficiency in the child’s background 
—a low standard of living, lack of experi- 
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ence with the English language, or a poo 
vocabulary due to uneducated parents. Jy 
other instances the emotional conflict wa; 
based on the fact that the child belonged 
to an ostracized race as, for example, the 
Negro. The remaining personality difficy). 
ties were due to poor training or faulty 
attitudes of parents or guardians. Causes 
of a similar nature resulted in withdrawing 
and shy children as well as defiant and 
sullen ones. 

One of the retiring youngsters, for in. 
stance, was Abie. He was twelve years old 
but nothing could persuade him even to 
attempt to read or write. He could be 
found most of the time gazing out of the 
window watching the trains pass on a near. 
by track. Once a week the boys of the 
class had shower baths. Several time 
Abie refused to participate. Finally, after 
his mother disclaimed any objections, Abie 
was told that he would have to take the 
shower. He began to ery, but the man 
teacher in a friendly but energetic man- 
ner helped him to undress. As soon as his 
clothes were removed, Abie became hilarious 
and took part enthusiastically in the frolies 
of the other children. Obviously he de 
rived a great deal of satisfaction from being 
for once one of the group. But as soon as 
the water was turned off, Abie’s tears be- 
gan to flow again. ‘‘What is the matter 
now, Abie?’’ ‘‘I don’t know how to dress,” 
admitted the boy shamefacedly; “my 
mother always dresses me.’’ In two sessions 
Abie learned to dress himself. Then his 
mother was seen and she was advised to 
change her methods in dealing with Abie, 
her only child. (Her husband committed 
suicide several years ago.) The boy gained 
self-confidence rapidly and soon was doing 
well in his school work. 

Seven-year-old Sally came from a good 
home. In early childhood she masturbated 
excessively, due to a physical conditio 
which was remedied by operative meals 
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THE RETARDED CHILD 


only when the child was four years old. 
Yet the parents’ anxiety over this habit 
affected their entire attitude toward the 
child. They made use of many unwise 
restrictive measures. And so the child, 
whom her habit itself made excessively 
egocentric, became not only disinterested 
put even afraid of everything in her en- 
vironment. She was resentful, tense, and 
lacked self-confidence. Her vocabulary was 
poor because the parents had centered all 
their efforts on the breaking down of the 
habit of masturbation and neglected all 
positive means of education. All these 
emotional attitudes had to be broken down 
before the child could be given any aca- 
demic work. As the girl loved music, it 
was used aS a means to reclaiming her. 
Her rating on the intelligence tests in- 
creased one year and a half in ten months. 

Most of the children whose cause of re- 
tardation was a defiant and sullen attitude 
were children of the foreign-born. They 
had acquired from their parents the suspi- 
cious, resentful attitude toward the alien, 
uncomprehensible, English speaking com- 
munity. They lacked leadership and con- 
fidence in authority because their parents, 
with their insufficient knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the world around them, 
were unable to interpret the world to them. 
The result was a lack of security on the 
part of the children. The normal parent- 
child relationship was reversed. These 
children often had to do interpreting where 
the English language was concerned. They 
were thus made to feel superior and rather 
sornful in a relationship which ought to 
inspire confidence and admiration. In the 
strange, bewildering world outside their 
national group they tried to cover up their 
confusion by the same attitude which they 
had acquired toward their parents. They 
became defiant, sullen. They acquired an 
attitude of superiority at home and a feel- 
ing of lack of security in the American 
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community and consequently also in the 
American school. This attitude, of course, 
interfered definitely with their learning. 

Among the five anemic, undernourished 
children were two born prematurely. In all 
these cases there was so great a physical 
retardation that it made normal effort im- 
possible. The codperation of the medical 
department was enlisted for these children. 

The remaining 9 children were retarded 
in their academic work due to difficulties 
in learning how to read. A special study 
of the causes of their difficulties was made 
and remedial methods were used. 

Of course in many cases several of the 
above causes were at work and the group- 
ing could be made only according to the 
factor which appeared to be the most sig- 
nificant in each instance. 


CONCLUSION 


On the basis of this study the following 
conclusions were reached : 

1. The definitely feebleminded children 
do not profit under any methods which a 
special class can offer. 

2. The children otherwise handicapped 
could be taken care of along with the ‘‘aver- 
age’’ children if the grouping were more 
flexible, the tasks more individualized, and 
the class achievements were less standard- 
ized. Consequently, when progressive edu- 
cational methods become more widely used 
in public schools there will be no place for 
special classes. 

3. From the mental hygiene point of 
view segregation into ‘‘dummy’”’ classes is 
most undesirable. These children are 
branded for their entire life as mentally 
deficient. Not only their playmates but 
they themselves grow up with the convic- 
tion that they are not capable, that there 
is no use trying. Their emotional diffi- 
culties are increased. In the academically 
retarded, where there were previously no 
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personality difficulties, such difficulties are 
created. 

4. In the school systems where, under the 
present organization, standardized group 
methods have to be used, the best solution 
seems to lie in tutoring classes such as have 
been organized in the Wilkes-Barre school 
system as a result of this study. 

The aim of this class is not the weeding 
out of undesirable elements from the regu- 
lar classroom, nor is there any fatalistic 
acceptance of the impotence of all the chil- 
dren who are unable to profit by group 
methods. The goal is the emotional and 
academic adjustment of every member so 
that he may be fitted for the work in the 
regular classes. The definitely feeble- 
minded with obvious physical causes of 
mental deficiency, such as glandular dis- 
turbances, results of illness of the nervous 
system, etc., are not accepted. Neither are 
children accepted whose difficulty lies in 
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their behavior rather than their classwork 
Children of the first and second grady 
only are admitted, not only because thei 
difficulties can be studied and remediaj 
much more easily than those of the older 
children, but also because prevention is re. 
garded as the main purpose of this class 
These children will remain in the coaching 
class until their handicaps have been re. 
moved and they are able to return to the 
regular classes with a good basis for future 
work. Even though these pupils are unable 
to do their second grade work at the age 
of seven, it is felt that they will be well 
able to do it at the age of eight or nine if 
their handicaps receive in the meantime 
proper treatment. And they will be mor 
likely to become self-confident and efficient 
human beings in this way than they would 
in a class where little would be expected 
from them and where they would feel hope- 
lessly and irrevocably doomed to inferiority. 


DIRECT ATTACK IN TEACHING 


W. C. Rvuepicrr 
The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


We were told many centuries ago that 
there is no royal road to geometry. Man- 
kind realized even before that time that 
there was no royal road to learning. Edu- 
cation, like all good things, must be bought 
with a price, and that price is painstaking 
and persistent effort. Yet this effort need 
not be dull and meaningless. It may have 
been true in the time of Shakespeare that 
boys dragged themselves unwillingly to 
school, but this ought not to be generally 
true today. 

For several centuries now, educationists 
have been seeking for a vital approach to 
learning and teaching. The sense realists 
thought they had it in the inductive ap- 


proach, making a liberal use of objects and 
pictures; Rousseau thought he had it by 
letting nature and native curiosity do the 
work, with a tutor at some distance in the 
background; Pestalozzi thought he had 
it in psychologizing education; our ‘‘pro- 
gressives’’ think they have it in following 
the spontaneous interests of the children. 
Only a few years ago some thought the se- 
eret was revealed in the socialized recita- 
tion; this was rapidly superseded by the 
project method, which in turn has given 
way to activity programs. 

Now all of these people and movements, 
and many others, have found something. 


Vital attack involves not one formula but f i 
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many. We have no more reason to expect 
to find one panacea in the art of teaching 
than in the art of healing. Vital attack 
is more like the entrances to a temple which 
has many doors, any one of which leads to 
the interior. But, like the doors to the 
temple, one of which is the front door that 
leads most directly to the maze of rooms 
and relates them clearly, so the various 
aspects of effective teaching all fall in place 
and contribute their share most easily when 
the right one is selected as the front door 
approach. This appears to be the method 
of direct attack. This method has always 
been used implicitly by the most effective 
teachers, but explicitly it is only now com- 
ing clearly into view over the pedagogical 
horizon. 

The direct attack has been given most 
attention in the field of foreign languages, 
where it is easily exemplified, although the 
method is equally applicable and effective 
in all subjects. It means that the attack 
is made directly on the objective that one 
wishes to realize, not indirectly through 
definitions, rules, formule, paradigms, or 
other technicalities, whether this objective 
be knowledge as in physics, appreciation as 
in music or literature, or skill as in type- 
writing. 

While still a student in college I once 
overheard a senior muttering to himself. I 
listened, and this is what I heard him say: 
“Blank it, I have been studying German 
for six years now and still I cannot read 
it; I am always translating it into Eng- 
lish.”” He was irritated by an impeding 
mental handicap, yet for this handicap he, 
himself, was in no way to blame. He had 
been taught German by the translation 
method for a number of years, till translat- 
ing had become a habit well-nigh impossi- 
ble to break. Even at that time, in his 
sixth year of German, they were still de- 
voting most of the class period to translat- 
ing German into English. 
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The immediate goals of language teach- 
ing are four, each one of which must be 
attacked directly: the development of the 
abilities (1) to read the language; (2) to 
understand it; (3) to speak it; and (4) to 
write it. The order of enumeration is of 
no significance. All four are integral parts 
of language control and no one can be 
omitted. To develop them properly, each 
must be attacked in the form in which it 
is to be used. Reading must be developed 
by reading, not by translating ; understand- 
ing, speaking, and writing must be de- 
veloped by listening, speaking, and writing, 
not by recalling and applying grammatical 
rules. 

Reading, which should include correct 
pronunciation, must begin with very sim- 
ple sentences. When the sentences are sim- 
ple enough, little aid from the teacher or 
dictionary is necessary, for the context 
supplies most of the meanings. The first 
reading exercise in Schrakamp, ‘‘Das 
Deutsche Buch,’’ begins as follows: 


Wo = where 
Wo ist London? London ist in England. 
Wo ist Boston? Boston ist in Neu England. 
Wo ist der Fisch? Der Fisch ist im Wasser. 


These sentences require no elaborate pro- 
cess of translation and grammatical analy- 
sis to bring out their meaning, but they do 
require distinct pronunciation, in which the 
teacher must lead and the pupils follow. 

ne secret of gaining facility in reading 
a foreign language, as in English, is found 
in reading a great deal, beginning with very 
simple material and only gradually moving 
to more difficult forms. This develops a 
feeling for the swing and genius of the lan- 
guage. Points of grammar should not be 
brought up by the teacher, for they are 
more likely to impede than to help. When 
brought up by the pupils they should be 
answered with care. Grammar is a lan- 
guage auxiliary and can give little real aid 
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till after the basic language control has 
been acquired. Once acquired, language 
control may be perfected by the aid of 
grammar, but to attempt to gain it through 
grammar is to be rewarded by a lame, halt- 
ing, and artificial product. 

In the other three aspects of language 
control, the direct attack means in principle 
the same as it does in reading. Writing 
must come after the student has acquired 
some ability to think in the language and 
then he must be given the opportunity to 
express his own thoughts. The translation 
of sentences from English into the foreign 
tongue must be religiously avoided. This 
is not composition and is subject to the 
same fallacy as translation in the other di- 
rection. It interferes with the develop- 
ment of writing facility by interposing a 
habit that must later be eliminated. What 
may be accomplished by this mode of at- 
tack is well exemplified by Morrison in his 
The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School, (1931 edition), page 490. 

The direct attack in foreign language 
instruction has been followed on the con- 
tinent of Europe for many decades, but in 
this country it has developed but little out- 
side of the minds of educationists. As a 
consequence, our foreign language instruc- 
tion, especially in the colleges, is still in 
the doldrums. Other subjects are also in 
the doldrums but there the applicability 
of the direct attack is realized as yet only 
by a few. 

Physics has almost lost out in our high 
school curriculum because of the formal 
method by which it has been attacked. It 
is almost universally approached through 
exact measurement, definitions, formule, 
mathematical problems, and routine ex- 
perimentation. Only last year I heard two 
high school teachers of physics discussing 
the difficulties that their students met in 
the subject. Said one: ‘‘I know why stu- 
dents find physics so hard; they do not 
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come well enough prepared in mathematics, 
We must insist that only those well up in 
mathematics get into the course.’’ 

Well, if that is the way they are going 
to attack their problems, they won’t get 
very far. To be significant and educative, 
the first course in physics must attack 
physical phenomena directly, paying little 
attention to mathematical relationships. 
Mathematics is the grammar of physics and 
it has no more business to obtrude itself 
there at the start than grammar has in 
foreign language instruction. Let the chil- 
dren become acquainted firsthand with 
machines, with sound, with heat, with light, 
with electricity, and with magnetism. Ex- 
planations will be called for if needed, but 
let sleeping dogs lie. Laboratory work in 
the first course in physics should resemble 
nothing more closely than well-directed 
play. Let the children begin by working 
quite informally with levers, pulleys, in- 
clined planes, and cogwheels. Let them get 
shocked by the static machine. Don’t be 
forward in demanding scientific explana- 
tion and the students will surprise you by 
beating you to it. Children fairly insist 
upon understanding phenomena, once they 
have been brought adequately into their 
experience. This is not mere theory, or a 
counsel of perfection, for I spent three 
interesting years teaching high school 
physies. 

Next, the direct attack demands that the 
class visit and learn to understand machine 
shops, factories, printing establishments, 
engine rooms, power houses, telephone ex- 
changes, and broadcasting stations. All 
these things, and others, must be inter- 
preted through the study of physics, other- 
wise the subject is a mere mental gymnas- 
tic, with no educational outcome worth the 
effort put in. 

Singing in many schools, perhaps in most 
schools, is cordially disliked by the time 
the upper elementary grades are reached. 

















DIRECT ATTACK IN TEACHING 


We are stepping out here with the left foot 
foremost, just as we are in physics and in 
the foreign languages. There once fell into 
my hands an instruction sheet in music, 
prepared by a director of music for third 
grade children, that reminded me of ‘noth- 
ing more than the formule for the theory 
of relativity, and to me it was just as il- 
luminating. Children are not ready for 
the technicalities of musical theory in the 
third grade; they have as yet no feeling 
of need for them nor any background for 
their interpretation. 

The direct attack in singing implies, first, 
that we should let the children sing. Let 
them sing the old familiar songs to their 
hearts’ content, and let them do it again 
and again. Let new songs be introduced 
through the ear instead of through the eye. 
Let the tune be played on the piano and 
let the teacher with the aid, perhaps, of 
afew pupils with musical inclinations, sing 
the words, or let the song be rendered by 
a phonograph. Let the school join in the 
chorus as soon as it likes. By the time the 
third rendering is reached, the children 
will all want to take part. Let them; it 
is their privilege. If the song contains 
parts, let the children work them out, again 
by rote. They enjoy nothing more. 

Next, the direct method implies that we 
should let the children hear good music, 
an abundance of it. Let them become ac- 
quainted with the masterpieces, or selec- 
tions from them, so that they will be able 
to recognize them and to hum the tunes. 
This is easy now with all the musical aids 
that we have. The phonograph and the 
radio are especially serviceable. Local 
artists are also pleased to come in occasion- 
ally and sing or play for the children. It 
is inspiring to note the willingness of all 
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people when it comes to helping children 
appropriate the fruits of culture. 

Third, the direct attack suggests that we 
should give the children a chance to de- 
vise tunes of their own. Let them set to 
music their favorite verses or bits of po- 
etry. Let them write a school song and 
set that to music. They may surprise you. 
Children like to be creative and some teach- 
ers have achieved significant results in this 
direction. 

But what about the theory or ‘‘gram- 
mar’’ of music—the staff, clefs, notes, 
sharps, flats, keys, and all the various sym- 
bols for time and quality? The relation- 
ship here is the same as it is in physics 
and the languages (and all other subjects, 
for that matter). You won’t be able to 
keep these things out; the pupils won’t 
let you. They will ask about them as soon 
as they feel a need for them, sometimes 
even earlier, just because they see them 
in their books. When they want to know, 
let the instruction come forth. In this way 
the children will learn more musical theory, 
and it will mean infinitely more to them, 
than is the case under the formal approach 
in which the theory absorbs most of the 
time. Somewhere along in the junior or 
senior high school a systematic course in 
the theory of music is in place, just as a 
systematic course in grammar is in place 
about that time. It will bring together 
what heretofore has been somewhat frag- 
mentary, and, if the preceding work has 
laid a rich background of experience, the 
unit will now be genuinely meaningful. 

I regret that there is not space for me 
to point out how the direct attack applies 
in other subjects and especially how it 
makes meaningful and unifies all of our 
other teaching principles and devices. 








THE WORK OF THE TEACHER IN PLANNING THE 
CURRICULUM 


Joun W. Canp, Jr. 


Associate Professor of Education, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


During the last few years those of us 
who have been interested in the field of 
elementary education have seen the develop- 
ment of a new method of child study. The 
early movements toward the study of the 
child were carried on by psychologists and 
specialists who studied the behavior of chil- 
dren in the laboratory or in the home. The 
work of child study was out of touch with 
the school, despite the fact that the results 
of this study were of tremendous signifi- 
cance to the teachers of children. This 
comparatively new method of child study— 
it is at the most only about thirty years old, 
and has been used widely only during the 
past decade—has been variously designated. 
It has been called project teaching, activity 
teaching, and — most recently — large-unit 
teaching. It would be helpful for teachers 
to think of the attempt to construct a child- 
centered curriculum as a nation-wide move- 
ment in child study, as an exploration of the 
interests of children as they are related to 
the school curriculum. Child-centered edu- 
cation does not mean that we have discarded 
in the school those things which experience 
in social living has indicated that the child 
should be taught; it does mean that teachers 
are constantly studying their children, try- 
ing continually to find new points of con- 
tact between the experiences which the child 
needs and the interests and motives of the 
child. A child-centered curriculum is one 
which provides for children activities which 
they need for complete living and allows 
children the opportunity to carry forward 
these activities in a childlike fashion. 

One of the greatest dangers inherent in 


progressive education is that shallow. 
minded faddists may misunderstand its 
principles. An illustration of such miscon- 
ception is found in the notion that teachers 
who are doing large-unit teaching should 
not plan in advance the work that they are 
doing. The argument of the extremist may 
be stated thus: ‘‘We do not know where 
the child is headed—how can we plan the 
way in advance?’’ A scriptural quotation is 
an adequate answer to such an educational 
anarchist: ‘‘If the blind lead the blind, 
both shall fall into the ditch.’’ The pro. 
tagonists for child-centered education are 
confronted with the problem of planning in 
advance that which they do not know def- 
initely ahead of time; they must map out 
routes, but they must leave the teacher and 
the pupil free to choose the route which 
they will follow. Here we have, apparently, 
a perfect paradox: the curriculum must be 
definitely planned, but not strictly defined; 
the teacher must be given guidance, but she 
must be free to follow the interests of her 
children ; pupils must be taught certain re- 
actions, but they must learn them in a 
child’s rather than in an adult’s fashion. 
Harold Rugg, in a number of articles and 
books which he has published recently, has 
proposed a solution of this problem. The 
following quotation from the Twenty-sixth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education gives a statement of the 
solution which he has proposed: 


In this process of curriculum making, it is 
necessary that a teacher have at hand at any 
stage of his teaching an outline of the general 
attitudes, the finer appreciations, the important 
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WORK OF TEACHER IN CURRICULUM PLANNING 


concepts and meanings, and the generalizations 
which he wishes to procure as part of the out- 
comes of instruction. Not only must he have 
this outline of attitudes, appreciations, mean- 
ings, ete., which he sets as goals of instruction, 
but, to be reasonably sure that these come out 
of the instruction, the activities of children (in- 
cluding all kinds of work which we do in school) 
should be planned in outline form in advance. 


An additional explanation of this propo- 
sal is given in Rugg and Shumaker, The 
Child-Centered School: 


What is it that is to be planned in advance? 
Two things: first, an outline of the dynamic 
outeomes of education, the attitudes, the appre- 
ciations, important concepts and meanings, and 
the generalizations which intelligent minds use 
in dealing with contemporary life; ... and 
second, a sequence of optional activities and 
proposed units of subject matter which by trial 
have been found to have great promise of pro- 
ducing the desired outcomes.” 


Perhaps an analogy will make clear the 
solution of the problem as it has been pro- 
posed by Rugg. One may think of the grow- 
ing child as a ship which is to be guided 
toa distant port. The route for this ship 
is in no way definitely plotted. It does 
not follow a fixed route in the sense that 
a railroad train must stay on the rails that 
lead to its destination. Just because a ship 
has no exactly defined path for reaching its 
port, it would be foolish to conclude that 
the captain should not try to reach any 
destination and that he should disregard all 
guidance from maps, chart, and compass. 
When teachers are using large-unit teach- 
ing they should have very definite ideas as 
to what goals they are trying to reach. It 
would be best that they have a written list 
of the outcomes which they expect to ob- 
tain as a result of their work. The philoso- 
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pher, the sociologist, and the curriculum 
expert should codperate to furnish teachers 
with such guidance as they need in order to 
see clearly the goals which a dynamic so- 
ciety, such as the one in which we are now 
living, should set up to be achieved by its 
public schools. Such an outline of the end- 
points to be attained should indicate clearly 
the ‘‘great concepts to be taught, the eru- 
cial relationships, generalizations, and prin- 
ciples.’’8 

Those activities which are proposed in 
the course of study should be optional with 
teachers. Units of work which experiment 
has shown to have great promise of produc- 
ing the desired outcomes should be in- 
cluded in the course of study, but the extent 
to which such material is used should be left 
to the individual teacher and the group of 
children which she is guiding. The detailed 
experiences which a given group of chil- 
dren need in order to attain the goals which 


hhave been designated should be selected by 


the supervisor, teacher, and children. These 
three—the supervisor, the teacher, and the 
child—can best determine the detailed ac- 
tivities that should be carried on in the 
schoolroom. 

One of the many large problems which 
confront those who are interested in pro- 
gressive education is found just here. This 
new course of study—this list of the dy- 
namic outcomes of education, and these 
optional units of work—has not been suffi- 
ciently worked out and evaluated. There 
is need for a new type of experimentation 
in the public schools, a type of research 
which will lead teachers to work out, pre- 
sent, and evaluate units for the new cur- 
riculum. One of the most disastrous things 
which can happen to progressive education 
is this: its principles may be widely adopted 


+The Twenty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education: The Foundations 
and Technique of Curriculum Making, Part II, p.19. Public School Publishing Co., 1926. 
*Rugg and Shumaker: The Child-Centered School, p. 119. World Book Co., 1928. 


"Tbid., p. 122. 
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before a curriculum is available for put- 
ting them into practice. If the curriculum 
is not at hand, the principles of progres- 
sive education may be misinterpreted by 
shallow-thinking faddists to the detriment 
of the schools. 

Certain critics of the schools are now 
blaming the lowering of standards in the 
high schools on the project idea, claiming 
that it has been adopted from the lower 
grades. Such criticism is entirely unjusti- 
fied. The average high school cannot be 
accused of being over-anxious to adopt pro- 
gressive ideas. Genuine child-centered 
education should mean, not a lowering of 
standards of work, but a raising of the 
quality and an increase in the quantity of 
the work done by the pupils. It is true that 
the new curriculum would eliminate some 
artificial requirements as to the knowledge, 
skill, and facts which a student is expected 
to master, and substitute for much of the 
useless information now taught in our 
schools dynamic knowledge related to the 
world in which boys and girls are actually 
living. 

The work of mapping out the larger goals 
of the new education must be left to cur- 
riculum experts, codperating with experi- 
mental schools and progressive school sys- 
tems. The curriculum publications of the 
Lineoln School of Teachers College, of the 
Denver (Colorado) Schools, of the Raleigh 
(North Carolina) Schools, and of many 
other progressive systems promise some 
guidance as to a course of study based on 
the principles of progressive education. 
As this work goes forward, teachers every- 
where are trying to use large-unit teaching 
as a means of attaining objectives which 
their experience has taught them should be 
achieved in the schools. Such a common- 
sense approach to the problem offers many 
possibilities if those who are experimenting 
are careful to check their results against 
such standards as we have at hand. Teach- 
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ers who are trying out this new way should 
hold fast to that which is good and press 
forward to the higher calling which awaits 
them. 

It would seem, then, that most teachers 
in the schoolroom are not concerned di. 
rectly with the large problem of determin. 
ing the ultimate goals of modern education, 
When “‘an outline of the general attitudes, 
the finer appreciations, the important con. 
cepts and meanings, and the generaliza- 
tions which we wish to secure as part of the 
outcomes of instruction’’ is made available 
through the research work of curriculum 
experts, teachers will make use of it for 
guidance in their work. It is now desirable, 
however, for groups of teachers, using re- 
search studies already available, to work 
out tentative lists of such goals. There are 
three other phases of this problem of cur- 
riculum construction with which teachers 
are more directly concerned. First, a group 
of teachers experimenting on teaching by 
projects needs to select carefully units of 
work which will yield the outcomes desired; 
second, the individual teacher, keeping in 
mind the needs of a particular group of 
children, should plan in advance the units 
of work which are actually going forward 
in her classroom; third, teachers have to 
use some system in their day-by-day plan- 
ning of lessons. In these three phases of 


curriculum construction, teachers are pro- 


ducers rather than consumers. If activity 
work is to be successful, they should select 
units of work with considerable care, 
should plan the whole unit as thoroughly as 
possible, and should use a scheme of lesson 
planning which is adapted to this method 
of teaching. Therefore, the remainder of 
this article is concerned with these three 
questions: (1) How should a unit of work 
for a given grade be selected? (2) How 


should this unit be planned in advance! 
(3) What type of lesson planning is needed 
in this kind of teaching? 
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Due to the fact that excellent guidance 
may be obtained from other sources, the 
problem of selecting a unit of work may be 
treated rather briefly. Teachers should be 
familiar with various criteria which have 
been proposed for selecting units of work. 
The discussion given in Curriculum Mak- 
ing in an Elementary School, by the Lin- 
eon Elementary School Staff, is helpful. 
Chapter III of this book states and dis- 
eusses the following eight criteria which 
should be used in deciding what units of 
work should be undertaken: 


I. The unit of work must be selected from 
real life situations and must be considered worth 
while by the child because he feels that he has 
helped to select it and because he finds in it 
many opportunities to satisfy his needs. 

II. The unit of work must afford many op- 
portunities for real purposing and real proj- 
ects, and it will be something which the child 
ean carry into his normal activity. 

III. The unit of work must stimulate many 
kinds of activities and so provide for individual 
differences. 

IV. (a) The unit of work must make indi- 
vidual growth possible. 

(b) The succession of units of work 
must provide for continuous group growth from 
one level to the next. 

V. Each unit of work must furnish leads into 
other related units of work and must stimulate 
in the child the desire for a continued widening 
of his interests and understandings. 

VI. Each unit of work must help meet the 
demands of society and must clarify social 
meanings, 

VII. Each unit of work must be accompanied 
by progress in the use of the tool subjects 
which contribute to that unit. 

VIII. Each unit of work must lead to the 
development of desirable habits.* 


In an article in the Teachers College Rec- 
ord, Tompsie Baxter, a teacher in the Lin- 
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coln School, proposes a4 ninth criterion, viz. : 
‘*The unit selected should be one which the 
teacher is already prepared to guide, or one 
for which under existing conditions she 
knows that she can prepare herself.’’"> Such 
a frank admission of the importance of 
teacher preparation in this type of work, 
and especially of the necessity of careful 
planning prior to the teaching of the unit, 
should make it perfectly clear that real 
progressive education does not advocate 
haphazard planning nor half-hearted prep- 
aration. In her article Miss Baxter de- 
scribes how she deliberately set the stage 
for and guided the children into a unit on 
boats because she could find suitable mate- 
rial on this topic. She tells how her fifth 
grade children were steered away from 
making the study of electricity the big unit 
for the year’s work. Only a brief period 
was devoted to this unit, despite the evident 
interest of the children in it. The reason 
given for not selecting electricity as the 
main unit of work was that the teacher 
could not find a sufficiently large number of 
references which could be read by the chil- 
dren. It is certainly good sense on the part 
of a teacher not to allow the children to 
select a unit in which she has not made 
some preparation, or for which she cannot 
find adequate material. 

Miss Baxter summarizes her article by 
stating three principles underlying the se- 
lection of a unit of work: 


1. Know as much as possible about the com- 
position of your group. Know the range of 
ages and the range of I.Q.’s; the range of 
abilities in the skill subjects; the special abili- 
ties of the different members of the group. 
Know something of the schools which different 
members of the class have attended before; of 
the home life and attitudes of the individual 
members. 


‘Lincoln Elementary School Staff, Curriculum Making in an Elementary School. Ginn and Company, 


1927, pp. 29-41. 


- poate Baxter, ‘‘Selecting and Teaching a Unit of Work.’’ Teachers College Record, November, 
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2. Consider units of work for this grade in 
the light of the data found. Check these by the 
criteria set up for judging units of work. Make 
a tentative selection of one or two units. 

3. The teacher may to some extent determine 
the selection of the unit of work by setting the 
stage in advance. In making the final selection, 
however, the teacher should, within reasonable 
limits, encourage exploration of the various 
fields by the children and help them to reach a 
wise decision. 


The central idea in large-unit teaching 
is that the children should be interested in 
the work and should adopt as their own the 
project which is selected. After the teacher 
has determined experimentally the various 
units in which the children of a given grade 
are usually interested, she should not find it 
difficult to set the stage in such fashion that 
the children will adopt the units selected 
as their own projects. 

It is evident, then, that a teacher should 
do some planning on the unit of work even 
before it is presented to the children. Some 
might prefer to state that teachers should 
lead children to adopt projects on which the 
teacher has previously made some prepara- 
tion. Ifa project which a teacher has di- 
rected previously was found to be a good 
one, she should not hesitate to set the stage 
so that another class will try the same unit. 
Of course this suggestion should not be in- 
terpreted to mean that a teacher does not 
need to revise constantly the units which she 
is teaching. A growing teacher is always 
changing her work to suit the special needs 
of the particular group under her direction. 
Two different sets of children will seldom 
carry out successfully an identical list of 
activities connected with a given unit. 

The problem of planning a unit of work 
in advance may be analyzed into four 
phases, as follows: 

1. Setting the stage for the unit. Here 
the teacher should consider various ways of 
introducing the project to the children so 
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they will adopt it as their own and carry it 
forward willingly. 

2. Anticipating the various activities 
which the children might carry on in eon. 
nection with the unit. 

3. Preparing and collecting materials 
which will be helpful in connection with 
the unit. The provision of reading mate. 
rials connected with the center of interest 
is of special importance. Teachers should 
have complete bibliographies on the units 
which they are undertaking to teach. These 
book lists should contain references for the 
use of the teacher as well as references for 
the use of the children. <A bibliography of 
similar units which have been taught by 
others is especially helpful. The term ma- 
terials includes manual arts materials and 
visual materials. The teacher should make 
a survey of her possible needs in relation to 
all of these types of subject matter before 
attempting a unit of work. She should be 
sure that the necessary kinds and amounts 
of materials are either available, or that 
they can be secured in time to be used in 
connection with the unit. 

4. Estimating, listing, and evaluating 
some of the outcomes which may be expected 
from the unit. 

An extensive discussion of the above 
analysis is not necessary. It is sufficient to 
note that the four headings given are fre- 
quently used in reporting units of work to 
meet supervisory requirements or for publi- 
cation. It is to be expected that the form 
which has been found helpful in reporting 
units after they are completed would also 
be useful in planning units prior to teach- 
ing them. Experimental use of the four 
headings given has indicated that they are 
of value in helping the teacher to plan units 
in advance. 

For the reader who feels need of meat- 
ingful illustrations of the captions used in 
the above analysis, there is much material 
available. The Lincoln Elementary Schoo 
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Staff’s Curriculum Making in am Elemen- 
tary School contains reports on several 
units of work. An organization similar to 
the one proposed here is used in reporting 
these units. The kindergarten-primary 
teacher will find helpful illustrations in 
Clouser and Millikan’s Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Activities Based on Community Life.® 
The organization of units reported in 
courses of study and in magazine articles 
will help the teacher understand this scheme 
for planning units prior to teaching them. 

After the teacher has blocked out, as has 
been suggested, the work of her class for 
the next week, month, or year—depending 
upon the extent of the unit which she has 
planned—she is still confronted with the 
third question proposed above: What type 
of day-by-day lesson planning is needed in 
large-unit teaching ? 

It should not be necessary to state that 
the work will seldom develop exactly as the 
teacher has planned it. When a unit is 
taught exactly according to a preconceived 
plan, it is probable that the teacher has 
largely ignored the special needs and in- 
terests of the group of children which she 
is instructing. The best teacher is one who 
is able to lay aside her own plans to follow 
the interests of the children or to meet a 
need which she did not anticipate. It is 
evident, then, that the preparation for a 
given lesson should be made after the pre- 
ceding period of work. Earlier planning 
of a very specific nature is inadequate ex- 
cept as the teacher knows what the activity 
isto be. She cannot always foresee the di- 
rection which the activity of the children 
may take, nor the progress the children 
may make.” 
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The nature of the day-to-day planning is 
well illustrated by the following quotations: 


Of all the members of the group the one 
bearing the greatest responsibility for prepara- 
tion is the teacher. She must take time to 
visualize the next meeting, detailing just what 
she thinks will happen, in the order in which 
she thinks it will happen. This necessitates her 
thinking about the individuals in the group. 
What will their reactions to the group enter- 
prise be? What can they contribute? How 
can the work be so guided as to give each a 
chance to profit as he needs in the next meeting? 
What skills will be called for? Have the chil- 
dren mastery of them? What facts, what data 
will be involved? What illustrative material 
will be useful? What are the children doing 
by way of preparation for the meeting? What 
satisfactions will they get in the meeting be- 
cause of such preparation? What will be ac- 
complished in the meeting? What will emerge 
that will cause the children to see what they 
ought to do next? ... 

While no set form is advisable as a require- 
ment of every teacher, it is believed that written 
notations should include: (a) something to 
indicate the probable procedure seeming good 
to the teacher; (b) such data as may be needed 
by the teacher to reénforce the teacher’s ac- 
curacy of memory; and (c) a list of references 
and illustrative material to be used.§ 


A word of warning to supervisors in re- 
gard to the danger of over-emphasizing for- 
mal requirements in curriculum and lesson 
planning seems desirable. The suggestions 
given as to the formal phases of planning 
units and lessons are intended to help the 
teacher, not to bind her to a system of red 
tape. Any scheme of curriculum planning 
should serve to release the initiative and 
originality of teachers, in so far as they are 
endowed with these desirable traits. The 


* Clouser, L. W., and Millikan, C. E., Kindergarten-Primary Activities Based on Community Life. Mac- 


millan Co., 1929, 


"Mossman, Lois C., Changing Conceptions Relative to the Planning of Lessons. Teachers College Con- 


tributions to Education, No. 147, 1924, pp. 57ff. 


* Mossman, Lois C., Teaching and Learning in the Elementary School. Houghton Mifflin Company, 


1929, pp. 276-278. 
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aim of planning is to improve instruction, 
not to keep teachers busy. The type of or- 
ganization used in planning units or lessons 
might be uniform for a given system of 
schools, but the amount of detail required 
should vary with the needs of individual 
teachers. Each person should be encour- 
aged to put into her plan only those items 
which help in teaching the unit or lesson. 
Those workers who have reached some de- 
gree of artistic skill in their teaching should 
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be released entirely from formal require. 
ments. Progressive curriculum construe. 
tion should give teachers freedom to achieve 
desirable outcomes in whatever fashions suit 
them individually. Detailed procedures 
and content should be determined by the 
teacher, in the light of her knowledge of the 
group which she is teaching. The plan of a 
unit or of a lesson is for the teacher’s per- 
sonal use, and it should be made in the form 
that suits her own needs. 


ELIMINATION OF THE TEACHER 


JoHN ADAMS 


Los Angeles, California 


Thackeray tells us somewhere that the 
most successful policy of the lover is to 
make himself indispensable. Quite other 
advice would now be given by the wise old 
teacher who has won success and reflected 
on the way in which he succeeded. He 
would be inclined to reverse the policy and 
recommend the teacher to make himself 
dispensable. Indeed the success of a 
teacher may be not unfairly gauged by the 
degree in which he has eliminated himself 
from an open share in the process of edu- 
cation. Beginning in the kindergarten, the 
wise teacher’s career is a pursuit of ob- 
security in the classroom, an escape from 
the limelight. In this sense the teacher is 
entitled to the term applied by zodlogists 
to certain rather discreditable insects. He 
is of the same kin as the Blattalucifuga, 
the beetle that flees the light. 

This limelight shunning takes different 
forms in the various stages of school life. 
At the youngest period there is a sort of 
quarrel in this matter between the kinder- 
gartners and the Montessorians. The Dot- 
toressa is the attacker and her followers 
are fond of pointing out that in the kinder- 


garten the teacher is always in the lime. 
light, whereas in the Montessorian schools 
she deliberately takes a modest place in the 
background. The kindergartner admits 
that it is only natural, when a visitor enters 
the room, for the teacher to become the 
most prominent: feature—because of her 
very size. But the accusers maintain that 
the limelight is sought with full purpose 
of, and endeavor after, making herself 
conspicuous. The general public, and the 
teachers of infants themselves, are in favor 
of the light-fleeing attitude, but as we go 
up in the school, and teacher and pupil ap- 
proximate to equality in size, the competi- 
tion appears to lose point. This, however, 
is only in appearance, for there is an in- 
ternal struggle going on vigorously in the 
upper grades. 

It is natural for the teacher to hold the 
center of the stage and to bask in the 
middle of the circle marked out by the cal- 
cium. All the same, the conscientious 
teacher—and we know that in all sincerity 
the teacher conscience tends to be almost 
morbidly active—has qualms about play- 
ing such a conspicuous part. But even the 
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most conscientious teachers frequently do 
not realize how big their share of the lime- 
light really is. Many years ago, when I 
was head of a Training College, the end of 
the year came and I found that I had in 
hand a certain sum of money that had 
either to be expended before January first, 
or handed back to the Government Educa- 
tion Department. Now no sane teacher 
will voluntarily give up money that he 
might spend usefully in educational re- 
search. Accordingly, I spent the small 
sum in having stenographic records made 
of the words of teacher and pupils in vari- 
ous classrooms during hour periods. Nat- 
urally the teachers and pupils were not 
aware of this recording, and when the re- 
sults were put before the teachers they 
flatly refused to believe their accuracy till 
the actual record in black and white was 
submitted to them. They just could not 
believe that they had spoken between 75% 
and 92% of the whole hour. In the college 
magazine of the Teachers’ Training Centre 
at Glasgow, I find an article by the execu- 
tive head of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, in which he records the results of a 
similar investigation by a distinguished 
French psychologist, the results of which 
are even more striking than mine, for the 
percentage of the teacher’s talking as com- 
pared with the pupils’ averages about 90%. 
In plain English, most teachers talk far 
too much in school. 

This appears to be-an ungracious thing 
to be said by a man who makes a business 
of lecturing, in which his audience gets no 
chance of speaking at all. But lecturing 
is a special case in which it is agreed that 
one person shall monopolize the talking 
for a definite period. He may do all the 
talking, yet without sin; he may: even be a 
bore, but, after all, he is a licensed bore. 

In any case the great and growing in- 
dignation at the excessive talking of teach- 
ers is a clear indication that people in 
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general prefer the teacher to keep his place 
in the background, and the best teachers of 
today are inclined to agree. The general 
opinion on this subject is illustrated by the 
favor the so-called activity school has won 
of late all over the world. The general ap- 
proval of the principle that pupils should 
learn by doing is a proof that people are 
beginning to realize that the main work 
in the process of education is to be done 
by the pupil rather than by the teacher. 

It is popular to regard the teacher as an 
active force and the pupil as more or less 
of a passive one. I am in the habit of 
speaking to my students of teaching—and 
also educating—as a bi-polar process. The 
two poles are obviously the teaching-pole 
and the learning-pole. So far as the actual 
process of teaching is concerned, it may 
not be incorrect to call the teaching-pole 
active and the learning-pole passive. But 
when we come to the wider progress of edu- 
cation, both poles are active, each in its 
own way. So long as we keep to mere 
teaching—the communication of knowledge 
or the imparting of skill—the word pupil 
is a sufficient correlate to the word teacher ; 
but when we use the term educator we find 
the need of a different correlate. -And 
modern writers are getting accustomed to 
a revival of an old term used as far back 
as 1648 by Sir William Petty in his book- 
let called Advice. This term is educand, 
and is useful as indicating the person who 
is undergoing the process of education. 
Though passive in form, educand does not 
indicate that the person so designated is 
to play a passive part. All-that is implied 
is that in the directing of the educational. 
process the educator takes the lead, though 
of course the educand will find his share 
active enough in working out the process. 

We have now reached the point at which 
the problem of the elimination of the 
teacher becomes acute. He realizes that 
in the bi-polar process his pole must weaken 
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while the other strengthens. At the be- 
ginning of the education process the edu- 
cand is a pure educand, an educand and 
nothing more. But as the process goes on 
and the educand passes up in the school, 
a time comes (the stage varying with the 
pupil) when he begins to take an interest 
in the business, and he wants to know 
‘‘what it is all about.’’ The next step is 
that he begins to take a share in the proc- 
ess. He is no longer a pure educand. 
When he takes a hand on his own account 
he becomes, in part at least, his own edu- 
eator. He is now an educator-educand, has 
both poles at work in his own experience, 
and as that experience enlarges the educa- 
tor-pole becomes dominant within him, till 
at last he is all but entirely pure educator. 
When he has reached this stage, he is no 
longer being educated from without: he is 
educating himself. In this process it is 
clear that the outside educator is gradually 
being eliminated. 

The important point now arises: was he 
being eliminated all the time, or did he 
take a share in eliminating himself? It 
will be found that the more thoughtful 
teachers, those whom we may be permitted 
to think of as teacher-educators (though 
we retain the term teachers for simplicity’s 
sake) are aware of the transfer of the 
source of direction, and have taken an 
active part in this transfer. So far from 
being disappointed when the educand takes 
upon himself the full responsibility of di- 
recting his own education, the teacher 
glories in the freedom thus won. Some 
may be inclined to ask whether when this 
independence has been won there will not 
necessarily follow a period marked by edu- 
cational waste. They may say that, so far 
as these enfranchised educands are con- 
cerned, the teacher is wasting his time and 
might, with satisfaction to all concerned, 
cease to ‘‘linger superfluous on the stage.”’ 
But he is far from being useless; he still 
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plays an important part. The process of 
education is going on at full blast, though 
instead of being educated by the teacher 
the educand is educating himself against 
the teacher, that is, by using the teacher as 
an instrument. Naturally the teacher is 
only too glad to be used in this way. Now 
and again, indeed, in this later stage of his 
pupils’ educator-educand education, it may 
be necessary for the teacher to strike in and 
suggest certain dangers that inexperienced 
youth may run. But the youngsters will 
not resent this approach, since it will 
recognize their own educatorhood, and ap- 
peal to them on practically equal terms. 

In this development there has been sug- 
gested the possibility of some degree of 
friction ; but very definitely there has been 
a progress made possible by the reconcili- 
ation of opposites. Still, outside the or- 
ganic opposition between educator and 
educand, there is another insidious source 
of friction, supplied by an inorganic ele- 
ment. It would almost seem that we have 
here an educational triangle to balance the 
one that figures so prominently in the 
cinema. This third element between edu- 
eator and educand is the textbook. If 
it were a mere matter of teaching, the text- 
book might claim a standing in the educa- 
tional triangle. But when we are dealing 
with the higher aspect represented by edu- 
cation, we must regard the textbook’s 
claims as limited to the power conferred 
upon the book by either the living edu- 
cand or the living educator. 

But while the textbook is not an essen- 
tial element in the educational triangle, it 
may play an important part in a triangle 
of which the outside teacher does not form 
a part. Even when this outsider has been 
entirely eliminated, the educational proc- 
ess remains bi-polar. It is not that the 
textbook takes the place of the outside 
teacher and thus retains the bi-polarity; 
the bi-polarity exists within the experience 
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of the person whom we have called the edu- 
eator-educand, and the text remains an 
instrument. 

It is true that there are some books, 
excellent in their way, bearing such titles 
as Self-Educators, or Auto-Instructors, 
that deliberately set themselves out to take 
the place of the teachers, and to do much 
to help the educand to play his part in the 
dual process that goes on while he is really 
educating himself. No doubt such books 
when skilfully prepared do a great deal to 
help the student to carry on his self-in- 
struction successfully. Nor do they confine 
themselves to the mere process by which 
the student acquires knowledge. Fre- 
quently they have an excellent influence in 
setting up the proper attitude of mind in 
the learner. They produce the proper re- 
action to situations. They really have a 
dual function: one part of their work is 
to provide material on which the mind of 
the reader can act; the other part of their 
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work is to stimulate the whole nature of 
the reader in such a way as to cause a re- 
action that will work in a wholesome way. 
In other words, the printed self-educator 
is both a teacher and an educator, and by 
acting on the whole disposition of the 
reader invites him to work in a wholesome 
way. 

But, when all is said, the real flesh-and- 
blood teacher remains as the best director 
of the education process, and in the elimi- 
nating of himself he must take care that, 
as he gradually withdraws from active 
partnership, he secure the entrance of 
other forces that will take his place in such 
a way as to continue the work he has 
hitherto done. The longish period during 
later school life, when the pupil is really 
his own educator, affords just the oppor- 
tunity for the delicate bit of orientation 
which is necessary to secure the self-educa- 
tion that must crown the work of the 
school. 











A CLASSROOM EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 


A. S. BusH 


Principal, Woodlawn School, San Antonio, Texas 


THE BACKGROUND 


Last April, on the first day of the month, 
the principal sent out the following super- 
visory note to his seven teachers of fourth 
and fifth grade arithmetic: 


To Fourth and Fifth Grade Teachers: 

I am convinced that the only way to guaran- 
tee satisfactory teaching of the fundamentals 
in arithmetic is by following daily a systematic 
program of diagnostic testing, teaching, check- 
ing, and reteaching. I believe further that we 
can easily achieve a high standard of efficiency 
within one month by such a well-planned pro- 
cedure. 

I am requesting you, therefore, to plan and 
keep a consecutive daily record of type studies 
for four weeks, beginning next Monday, April 
sixth. Please leave a carbon copy of these 
plans in my office each Monday morning that 
I may keep in touch with your programs and 
their progress. 


The plan was initiated purely as a super- 
visory device designed to improve the 
technique of teaching the fundamentals of 
arithmetic. The set-up was simple and 
easily followed. The principal had previ- 
ously prepared a series of teaching types, 
each type representing one situation differ- 
ing in some specific detail from all other 
situations involved in the complex problem 
of mastering the fundamental operations 
of subtraction, multiplication, and short 
division. I say complex problem because 
it is precisely the complexity of these learn- 
ing situations that presents the challenge 
to the teacher. ‘‘Learning subtraction,”’ 
for instance, is not the simple thing that we 


have too often thought. The mastery of 
subtraction is no more the result of general 
practice than is learning to swim or to play 
tennis. Each of these skills, whether men- 
tal or physical, represents not the attain. 
ment of mastery through general or 
undifferentiated ‘‘practice,’’ but rather the 
mastery in turn of the various specific situ- 
ations involved in the complex whole. So, 
with this doctrine of specifics in mind asa 
guiding principle, the experiment was put 
forward. It represents nothing new in our 
thinking, but it does show the value of 
correct thinking applied in doing. 

To make clear the meaning of the ‘‘teach- 
ing types’’ referred to above, I give these 
illustrations from subtraction types: 


36 50 24 
20 16 8 


536 
219 


324 
147 


508 302 
364 = 196 


A cursory analysis of the specific learn- 
ing situations in these types shows the 
variety of problems the child faces when 
he is unthinkingly directed to ‘‘do these 
seven simple problems in subtraction.” 
Obviously ‘‘20 from 36’’ is a very different 
process from ‘‘16 from 50,’’ although these 
two simple examples look so dangerously 
alike. Likewise each of the other types has 
its own specific point of difficulty to the 
child. 

The type sheets used as a basis in this 
study presented 30 types of subtraction, 27 
of multiplication, and 36 of division. They 
were not offered as final but did serve 
their purpose very well. 
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TABLE I 
Subtraction Multiplication Division 
Range Median Range Median Range Median 

[4 (D) Time ........ 5 -17 914 714-19 11 46-15 84 
OE icin 3 -30 23 10 -27 24 13 -36 34 

oe) Tee ......-. 7 -13 9 64-17 11 7 -15 10% 
eee 17 -29 23 15 -25 23 28 -35 31 

H4 (R) Time ........ 5%-13 8 7 -20% 10% 5 -12 7% 
ae 16 -30 27 17 -26 23 28 -36 33 
H4 (B) Time ........ 5-11 9 5 -11% 7% 34-14 7 
Score ........ 23 -29 27 21 -27 25 36 -24 34 
H-4 (M) Time ........ 4 -9% 6% 64-11% 7 444-114 6 
eee 22 -29 27 22 -27 25 28 -36 35 

16 (A) Times.......... 44-10% 7% 54-14% 8 444-12 6% 
Score-...:...: 19 -30 27 15 -26 24 21 -36 33 

LS () Time ..::.... 74%-10 844 64-104 8 5%-11 6% 
ORG Ore 25 -29 28 20 -26 24 20 -35 32 

ear) Time ........ 4 -12% 7 5 -15 10 44-12% 84 
s BOGRO: .% 06.45. 20 -30 29 14 -27 25 23 -36 35 
H-5 (S) Time ........ 34-14 7 64-13 8 54-17% 8 
Score ........ 16 -30 25 12 -27 24 16 -36 33 

PROCEDURE The teachers were all familiar with ad- 


Following a group conference where the mae atte and werrrse Sime teste ia 
: porting results on this form. Tests were 
set-up and plan of procedure were ex- ~*. : 

: er : : timed to the half-minute after the manner 
plained, initial tests were given in each Sastalian: te tals Snail a " WwW 
fourth and fifth grade room. These tests ae Se (We 

: : try never to over-emphasize the element of 
consisted of 30 examples of subtraction, 27 : : 

Cope PF time, but rather to emphasize the impor- 
of multiplication, and 36 of division—one 
example of each type. Tests were given tance of accuracy.) 
under standard conditions without previous The next day following the last of the 


: notice. There was no occasion for any emo- 0 — a ae basa os ~ . 
© Et tional upset whatever, for all the young- —— on oe wee oe er Cee y 
y : . results of the tests just recorded. This 
sters were testwise and knew nothing of the . ‘ 
s .. type of teaching was continued four weeks. 
purpose of the tests. Teachers made their : ie : 
¢ B reporis on forms like this: During this time all the types were assigned 
: for special study, the danger point in each 
is @ SUBJECT ............ GRADE ..... Date ..... one being definitely pointed out to the class. 
1 TIME Score The regular teaching-study period of 35 
eee. Gadteea minutes a day was used in the fourth grade 
DEAGCKiheneRKhAs’ sckornbeukanune and such part of it in the fifth as the 


isso kdcedsacctdeccsscans teachers thought desirable. Fifth grade 















































decimal fractions as well. Teachers were 
free during these weeks to give diagnostic 
tests as often as desired and to follow 
their own chosen procedure in teaching. 
But they were asked to report every 
week on the specific types which they had 
taught. 

At the end of the four weeks of specific 
teaching another series of tests was given, 
covering all the types, one of each as in the 
initial tests. Results of these tests were 
reported just as the first had been. These 
results were tabulated, as were those of the 
initial series. 

Table I shows the results of the initial 
tests and Table II the results of the final 
tests. 
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TABLE II 
Subtraction Multiplication Division 
Range Median Range Median Range Median 
L-4 (D) Time ........ 34-11 6% 544-18 844 4 -12% 6144 
SS eee 5 -30 28 18 -27 25 10 -36 34 
L-4 (B) Time ........ 51%4-10% 64 4 -13 10 614-12 8 
2 ee 24 -30 28 22 -27 24 32 -36 35 
H-4 (R) Time ........ 4 -10 64 6 -14 9 444-814] 5% 
POMES 4.005200 19 -30 29 17 -27 24 26 -36 34 
H-4 (B) Time ........ 34-11 6 5 -ll 7 344- 94% 6 
Ce 21 -30 28 24 -27 25 32 -36 36 
H-4 (M) Time ........ 34- 8% 54% 44-10 ri 3 -8 5 
ere 24 -30 29 22 -27 26 34 -36 35 
L-5 (A) Time ........ 4 -13 64% 4 -13 7% 44-94% 6 
BOLO ook cscs 22 -30 29 22 -27 25 26 -36 34 
L-5 (8S) Time ........ 414-7 5% 34- 8% 6 34- 7% 44 
eee 25 -30 28 22 -27 24 18 -36 34 
H-5 (F) Time ........ 3 -13 7 44-1114 6% 34-11 5M 
MO i bisactaece 23 -30 29 23 -27 26% 33 -36 36 
H-5 J eee 3 -13 5 4 -10% 6% 314-12 44 
BORIS. a sasisee 20 -30 28 19 -27 24 22 -36 34 
groups carried on work in common and FINDINGS 


1. Median tendencies. A glance at Tables 
I and II shows that in general there is a 
decided improvement in both time and 
score medians in the last tests over the first. 
A closer analysis of the tabulations of the 
performances of the nine groups reveals 
a median range of improvement in the time 
element from 0% to 43.7%. (Division, 
H-5 (S).) 

While the maximum cut in time was 
made in a H-5 group, the highest per- 
centages of time-cutting tend to cluster 
around the lower grade groups. Due 
largely to two facts, this is what we would 
expect: first, the fifth grade had, previous 
to the experiment, achieved greater pro- 
ficiency and hence had a narrower possible 
margin of improvement and, secondly, the 
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SUBTRACTION TYPES 
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fourth grade gave the entire arithmetic 
period to study and drill in the funda- 
mentals, while the fifth grade gave to this 
work a shorter time. 

As to the scores tabulated from the two 
series of tests, an analysis shows medians 
of improvement ranging from 0% to 22%, 
greatest improvement again being made in 
the fourth grade, similarly influenced by 
the two factors above noted. 

It is further seen that both the minimum 
and the maximum scores show consistent 
improvement in the final tests. Likewise 
there is a very consistent median approach, 
group by group, toward the 100% scores, 
two groups having actually achieved it in 
division. 

2. Individual records. Individual graph 
sheets (Figures 1 and 2) present a visual 
story both interesting and profitable to 
read. Here are reproduced graphs of in- 
dividual pupils of one low fourth group 
showing scores made on the two tests in 
subtraction. It will be remembered that 


there were 30 examples in these tests. In 
the first test (Fig. 1) the time ranged from 
5 minutes to 17 minutes, with a median of 


9.5 minutes. Individual scores range from 
3 to 30 with a median of 23, or 7 points 
short of the maximum. The second test, 
a month later, shows a range of time from 
3.5 minutes to 11 minutes, with a median 
of 6.5 minutes. Individual scores run from 
5 to 30 with a median of 28, only two points 
short of the maximum. In other words, 
the average time improvement of this group 
was 37.9% and the average score improve- 
ment was 21.7%. 

Now, looking at individual scores: In 
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the first test there was only one pupil who 
made a 100% score; in the second, there 
were five. In the first test sixteen scored 
lower than 23; in the second there were 
only six. In the first test eight scored 
lower than 18; in the second, there was only 
one. In the first, only five scored within 
two points of the perfect mark; in the 
second, there were seventeen. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This little experiment lacks one element 
of scientific accuracy in its set-up. There 
was no control group to check by in any 
grade, hence no claim can be made as to 
just what part of the pronounced improve- 
ment is due directly to the specific teach- 
ing of type difficulties. It was a device 
in supervision of instruction, rather than 
a controlled experiment. 

But the results do seem unquestionably 
to justify the conclusion that, in teaching 
the fundamental operations in arithmetic, 
direct, specific instruction and drill on 
known difficulties are superior to the usual 
method of general attack through unse- 
lected examples chosen at random or taken 
from chosen-at-random lists in some’ text- 
book. 

Before one can teach specific types eco- 
nomically he must (1) analyze his material 
and classify its content into small units of 
difficulty graduated from the simpler to the 
more difficult; (2) correctly diagnose the 
individual difficulties and needs of the 
learning group; and (3) in effect follow 
Morrison’s ‘‘mastery formula’’ of testing, 
teaching, retesting, and reteaching to the 
point of mastery. 





TEACHER RATINGjBY PUPILS 


VEE FLINN 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Doubts have arisen in the minds of many 
educators as to the reliability of the com- 
monly used methods of rating teachers, 
first, because they are mainly objective and, 
second, because of the danger of personal 
bias. Probably most objections have been 
voiced when the ratings were used as a 
basis for salary increases. 

Objections or no, however, current lit- 
erature and experience show that teacher 
rating is being used more and more. As 
early as 1925 the National Education As- 
sociation found that, in all cities of the 
United States of 25,000 or more inhabi- 
tants, some recorded form of rating was 
in use. Each succeeding year shows more 
care being taken with rating in order to 
eliminate the injustice sometimes done by 
one-man judgment, hurriedly given and 
not even set down on paper. Then, too, we 
have long since realized that we are con- 
stantly being rated by the group of pupils 
with whom we come in contact, many of 
whom are even more critical than our 
supervisors, and we have even suspected 
that they are also more accurate in their 
criticisms. 

This would make it seem that a little 
time spent in testing the reliability of 
these ratings might not be amiss. Just 
such a study is here described. The rating 
of a certain teacher of mathematies by 
four supervisors was graphed (Graph I). 
Likewise a graph (Graph II) was made of 
the ratings of this same teacher, as given by 
four different groups of students. A com- 
bined graph (Graph III) was also made 
for comparative purposes. The study was 
carried on over a period of ten years, was 
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conducted in three schools, in different 
parts of the country and even in differ. 
ent subjects; so the results shown should 
not depict any peculiar conditions. 

Great care was taken to make it possible 
that the pupils be able to form accurate, 
honest opinions and that they be interested 
enough in the project to do so. To accom- 
plish this, the pupils participating in the 
rating were of high school age, the ques- 
tions selected were those about which the 
pupils could have some knowledge, and the 
ratings were prepared near the end of the 
school year. To assure interest and honesty 
the teacher gave the following directions 
to the pupils: 


“Today you are to be given an opportunity 
to grade me as I have been grading you for 
almost a year now. I hope you will do this 
to the very best of your ability, for I expect 
to use the results of your rating to enable me 
to do more for the girls and boys of next 
year’s classes than I have been able to do for 
you. Then, too, I have been carrying on this 
experiment for several years now, and it will 
be interesting to see how your rating compares 
with that of previous groups. 

“As we proceed with our plans, I believe you 
will be convinced that this work can, in no. 
way, affect you for it would be impossible for 
anyone to select your paper from the rest. So, 
think carefully before making a decision and 
then record it with absolute freedom. 

“Let us each take a piece of ruled paper, 
being sure there is no writing on it. Write 
the numbers from 1 through 25 down the left- 
hand edge of the paper on the lines. Now 
fold your paper so that it will be divided into 
six columns. Above the first line in the first 
column, in which occur the twenty-five num- 
bers, we will not write anything, but above the 
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GRAPH I 
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Grade given by first principal 
Grade given by Second principal 
/ Grade given by third principal 
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E=Excellent S=Superior M=Medium I=Inferior F=Failure 


This graph shows some conformity in the estimates of the supervisors, but also a very wide deviation. 
Only once do the four absolutely agree. Only nine out of twenty-five times do they agree to within 5%, 
although there is a possible variation of but 40%. Eleven times they vary by 10% or more, and six times 
they vary by as much as 15%. 
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This graph shows that these various groups of pupils recognized the same superior and inferior charac- 
teristics in their teacher. In this pupils are much more uniform than the supervisors. It is very signifi- 
cant that the broken line lies between the light and dark lines, which never cross, although at but three 
— ee even 7% apart. The broken line crosses the heavy line but three times and the light line 

ut four times. 
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In this graph the third principal’s grade was not used, for, as he said, he based his opinions mainly 
on the judgment of the head of the department. 


Even an average of supervisors’ ratings shows quite a variation from the general trend of the other 
curves, 
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others write the letters: F, I, M, S and E, since 
they are the letters used in the system of 
grading to which you are most accustomed. 
Now let us exchange papers so that your paper 
cannot be recognized by the letters or numbers. 

“Your best means of grading me is by com- 
paring me with ten or fifteen other teachers 
you have had. In grading bear in mind that 
all of us are, in the main, medium individuals 
and should therefore be graded M; but remem- 
ber that every individual should have some 
characteristics in which he is above the average 
and some in which he is below. If there are 
any qualities that you do not know how to 
grade, give them a grade of M. As the va- 
rious characteristics are read, merely put a 
check mark on the line that bears the number 
of that characteristic and in the column which 
indicates the grade that you think it deserves. 
For example, the first characteristic to be 
graded is general appearance. If you think that 
I dress and look as well as the majority of the 
teachers you have seen, put a check on the line 
number 1 and in the fourth column, or under 
M; if you think I do not make as good an ap- 
pearance as the majority, put the check on the 
first line but in the third column to indicate 
inferior, or I. If you think I should not come 
to school looking as I do, then put the check 
on the first line and in the second column to 
indicate failure. Now, are there any questions 
you wish to ask before we begin?” 


Some of the variations in the graphs 


might be explained. The supervisors’ 
grade of the voice is probably more accu- 
rate than that of the pupils, for the voice 
of the teacher who is here rated is reso- 
nant, bombastic, clear, and, under excite- 
ment, too high pitched. From the pupils’ 
standpoint, though, that makes a good voice 
for it carries well, lays emphasis, and is 
irritating only until one becomes accus- 
tomed to it. The supervisors’ grade in the 
use of English is also fair; for slang ex- 
pressions are used by the teacher to obtain 
understanding on the part of the pupils; 
yet much time is spent with the pupils in 
correcting common errors in English. 
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One explanation of the low grades given 
by the supervisors in neatness of room, self. 
control and tact, skill in making the sub. 
ject interesting, etc., was given by one 
principal when he said, ‘‘ Well, of course, 
the principal must make his teachers’ rat. 
ings fit the normal eurve, so any point on 
which he is not certain he gives a grade of 
M.”’ Some of this variation was overcome, 
however, by the directions that were given 
to the pupils, for they were told to grade 
M if possible, especially when uncertain. 

The graphs seem to prove that the 
pupils’ honest opinions are often a better 
basis for self-study and attempts at self- 
improvement than are the opinions of a 
few supervisors. One wonders if the pupil 
ratings might not serve other purposes too. 

N. J. Gould Wickey says, ‘‘ Every teacher 
has the opportunity to do twenty times as 
much as she is able to do well. The im- 
portant thing is to know which one-twen- 
tieth to do and which nineteen-twentieths 
to leave undone.’’ The pupil ratings will 
certainly show any teacher on what char- 
acteristics she needs to spend more time 
and on what she might spend less time. 
This alone would make it imperative that 
a teacher, in planning for the most effec- 
tive and economical use of her time, pre- 
pare to use about twenty minutes of class 
time every year or so for pupil ratings. 

Then, too, the study would seem to be 
well worth making because it brings one’s 
shortcomings very forcefully to his own 
attention. Educators are beginning to see 
that not even supervisors’ ratings should 
be kept under lock and key for, as we all 
know, no one can profit by that which he 
does not know; many do not try to better 
conditions as long as they think that others 
do not know of their shortcomings; and 
there are even some who make no effort to 
improve themselves until they realize that 
only by so doing will they be able to get 
better results or secure better positions. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING CREATIVE WRITING WITH 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO POETRY 


GERTRUDE B. WyMAN 


Santa Monica High School, Santa Monica, California 


Effective work in teaching the writing of 
poetry is being done in scattered places 
only. Because of the newness of the sub- 
ject in the curriculum no standardized 
methods have been formulated. In the lim- 
ited space of this article an attempt will 
be made to summarize the thoughts and 
suggestions on methods of teaching crea- 
tive writing of poetry which were accumu- 
lated through interviews with forty persons 
interested in the subject and in the ob- 
servation of eight classes in creative 
writing. The general procedure of the in- 
vestigation was that described by Dr. 
Claude C. Crawford,! under whose direc- 
tion it was planned and carried out. 

1. How to provide for the writing of po- 
etry in the curriculum. Persons interviewed 
mentioned the following ways in which the 
writing of poetry was provided for in their 
schools : 

a. Curriculum enrichment. 

. Literary or writing clubs. 

. School publications. 

. Contests in publications. 

. Special classes in creative writing. 

2. How to provide for curriculum en- 
richment. In some schools teachers of 
classes in literary appreciation or survey 
courses voluntarily make a place for poetry 
writing in these courses, using the follow- 
ing means: 

a. The assignment of a bit of writing to 
the entire class, imitating selections 
read in class. 

b. The suggestion to students that they 

*Claude C. Crawford, The Technique of B 





write poetry from patterns conceived 
by them. 

. The assignment by the teacher, or the 
choice by students, of individual 
projects, such as the study of the de- 
velopment of a certain type of poetry 
or the study of the poetry of a certain 
country, followed by original poems 
of a similar type or style. 

. A class project, such as making books 
for younger children, in which each 
individual provides something; the 
writing and producing of plays; the 
writing of class prophecies and school 
and class songs. 

. Credit given in English classes for 
good things submitted to the school 
publications. 

3. How to approach the teaching of the 
writing of poetry in special classes. The 
whole matter of attempting to teach crea- 
tive writing seems to be in an experimental 
stage, but the interviews disclosed that 
teachers in special classes in creative writ- 
ing approach the work in one of two ways, 
as follows: 

a. Teaching verse-composition as a for- 
mal exercise based upon the analysis 
of poems and the learning of rules for 
writing poetry, with intensive drill on 
technique, including such things as 
rhythms, stress, rhyme, meters, stanza 
forms. This is a scientific or analyti- 
cal approach. 

. Stimulating pupils to write true 
poems, through a real appreciation of 


chin Education. Los Angeles: The University of 


Southern California, 1928. Chapter IX, ‘‘Interview Technique,’’ and Chapter XI, ‘‘Observation Tech- 
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4. 
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them as art products, with a minimum 
of attention being given to formal 
analysis. The value of the results 
rests upon the independence of think- 
ing and the enthusiasm of the pupils 
who write because they feel impelled 
to express themselves. The teacher is 
ever conscious of technique and 
teaches it when the students feel a 
need for it, so that they may appre- 
ciate the work of others or produce 
work themselves. The approach in 
this method is from the artistic view- 
point toward the scientific, the process 
for the pupils being an inductive one. 
How to provide the proper back- 


ground for the teaching of creative writing. 
In order to assure success in the attempts 
at teaching creative writing, three factors 
must be considered, namely, the previous 
training of the teacher, her personality, and 
the attitude of the pupils toward the work. 
The following suggestions were made by the 
teachers who were interviewed: 

a. The preparation of the teacher for 


the work should include the following 
types of training: (1) A broad ac- 
quaintance with the great poems of 
the world and the development of a 
philosophie conception of poetry and 
its possibilities as a mode of expres- 
sion. (2) Practice in writing crea- 
tively. (3) Training in reading ef- 
fectively. (4) Musical education of 
such scope that she can use musical 
terms where they are adaptable to 
poetry ; that she can show pupils that 
poetry is really music and can be writ- 
ten in musical notation; that she can 
stimulate pupils to write poetry by 
using music as a background or an 
accompaniment for the presentation 
of poems; and that she can read more 
effectively. (5) Knowledge of psy- 
chology and child study; so that she 


¢e. 
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may be able to increase the active 
creative imagination of her students, 
to cultivate a sense of worthy humor 
in her pupils, to help them distin. 
guish between sentiment and senti- 
mentality, and to draw out the timid 
and the self-conscious. 


. The teacher must possess a personality 


that will provide a creative atmos. 
phere in which pupils cannot refrain 
from writing, for worthy creative 
work is due to intense feeling and not 
to a conscious mental effort. In such 
an atmosphere are evident the follow- 
ing characteristics: (1) A lack of the 
spirit of authority. (2) The presence 
of a spirit of comradeship, of informal- 
ity, and of honest expression. (3) 
The display of genuine humor and 
repartee. (4) Unconsciousness on the 
part of the pupils of the control of 
the teacher, whom they consider a 
friend and guide. (5) The presence 
of an abundance of suggestive ma- 
terial and forms of expression. (6) 
The artist-attitude of the teacher and 
the pupils. 

Pupils should write because they de- 
sire to express themselves. 

How to motivate the writing of po- 


etry. Schemes used by teachers in motivat- 
ing the writing of poetry are as follows: 


a. 


b. 


Anthologies of verse of various types 
read, to be made by individual pupils. 
Poems written on the blackboard with- 
out comment, to attract pupils to par- 
ticular types or to illustrate points dis- 
cussed. 


. Suggested writing of poems rather 


than definite assignments. 


. Providing an audience situation. 
. Writers’ clubs. 

. School publications. 

. Contests in publications. 

. Individual projects. 


Writing and producing plays. 
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j. Substitution of the writing of poetry 
for regular class assignments. 

k, Memory work, done in the spirit of 
‘‘joy in work.’’ The teacher should 
be able to quote much and often. 

|. Appreciation lessons, making use of the 
work of masters, of former students, 
of pupils of other schools, and of 
class members. 

6. How to present poetry to aid pupils 
in appreciating it. Teachers interviewed 
suggested three methods of aiding pupils 
to appreciate poetry, as follows: 

a. Contrast prose and poetry. 

b. Compare poetry with painting and 

fine music. 

ec. Point out the elements that contribute 
to the beauty and charm of poetry 
when it is read in class. 

7. How to present the technique of 
poetry. Two methods of presenting the 
technique of poetry to pupils were found, 
as follows: 

a. Incidental to a study of poems for 
appreciation. Facts about technique 
are learned through repeatedly seeing 
and hearing examples. While poems 
of the masters may be used as patterns, 
original patterns are more common. 

b. Formal study of technique as an in- 
troduction to the analytic study of 
poems, preparatory to writing similar 
ones. Formal exercises are often 
given, covering technical points. 
Poems of masters are usually imi- 
tated. 

8. How to present meter. Two general 
methods of presenting meter suggested by 
the teachers interviewed are the follow- 
ing: 

a. Formal scansion, used by those who 

make use of the analytic method. 

b. Considering a poem as a succession of 
musical measures, used by those fol- 
lowing the artist-method, in prefer- 
ence to formal scansion. 
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9. How to supply pupils with stanza 
forms. Three methods were found in use 
in classes investigated, as follows: 

a. Poetry writing ‘‘by ear’’ rather than 
through a study of the technique of 
form, but following a set pattern. 
Among the forms so treated were the 
following: (1) nonsense or nursery 
rhymes; (2) the limerick; (3) ballads; 
(4) class and school songs; (5) greet- 
ing card verses, from two to eight lines 
long; (6) the triolet; (7) short lyrics 
in imitation of those read in class, 
especially lullabies and boat songs, 
having marked rhythm. 

b. Poetry writing following a formal 
discussion and study of the technique 
of stanza forms and the writing out 
of a pattern indicating meter, length 
of lines, and rhymes. The forms used 
were as follows: (1) the rhyming 
couplet; (2) the quatrain made up of 
rhyming couplets; (3) the quatrain 
with alternate rhymes; (4) ballads; 
(5) sonnets; (6) foreign forms includ- 
ing the sextain, the triolet, the rondel, 
the rondeau, the sestina, the villanelle ; 
(7) other forms, not so commonly 
used—the Spenserian stanza, blank 
verse, and free verse. 

ce. Poetry writing that is unhampered, in 
which students write in a form or pat- 
tern conceived simultaneously with 
the thought. 

10. How to arrange for assignments. 
Most of the points given below were brought 
out in a discussion among students in a 
‘‘workshop’’ and checked with teachers 
later. 

a. Some students produce better results 
when not given a definite assignment ; 
others can do almost nothing unless 
a definite assignment has been made. 

b. The longer a student’s experience has 
been, the more easily can he produce 
without a definite assignment. 
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. Some work better under the compul- 


sion of necessity; some cannot create 
if there is a feeling of external com- 
pulsion. 


. It is well for a teacher to set a definite 


time for assignments to come in, but 
to allow plenty of time for produc- 
tion, to eliminate the feeling of pres- 
sure from without. 


. Subjects chosen must be vital to 


students, hence it is well to have the 
teacher’s assignment somewhat general 
and allow the students to choose their 
own subjects. 


. Possible sources of subjects suggested 


were as follows: (1) students’ note- 
books; (2) lists of subjects provided 
by students; (3) subjects taken from 
the table of contents of a volume of 
poetry; (4) pictures; (5) class dis- 
cussions. 


11. How to determine what to criticize. 
Teachers interviewed have three purposes 
in criticizing the work of students: 


a. 


b. 


c. 


To interest students in their improve- 
ment. 

To have students revise their work 
with the spirit of craftsmen. 

To prevent future mistakes. 


12. How to control the criticism of the 


work of the class. 


Two methods were in 


use in classes investigated, as follows: 


a. 
b. 


Controlled by the teacher. 
Controlled by a class chairman, elected 


students. 
the procedure followed in classes visited: 


by the class or appointed by the 
teacher. 
13. How to criticize the work of the 
The following points represent 


a. The teacher glances over the work be. 
fore class time, so that it is not new 
to her when it is read in class. 

b. Contributions are read to the class by 
the author, the class chairman, or the 
teacher. 

e. Free discussion brings out the good 
points first, and then the weaknesses, 

d. Points criticized are the poetic feel. 
ing, the accuracy of expression (verse 
form and grammatical correctness), 
and style. 

e. Severe criticism inhibits. The essen- 
tial thing in creative writing is honest, 
fluent expression, not mechanical per. 
fection. 

f. Perfect copies are not made until after 
the class discussion and the subsequent 
correction of papers. 

g. Exact grades can be given in exam- 
inations covering minimum essentials 
of technique, but not in examinations 
on appreciation or for original pro- 
duction. 

h. The ultimate grade does not depend 
upon the quality of the work done but 
upon the effort expended, originality, 
the unfolding of personality, and the 
growth of the individual. 
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A SUPERVISORY BULLETIN ON 
ARITHMETIC! 


To TeacHERS, Rooms 1 to 14: 


You will find in your rooms a set of new 
arithmetic texts almost ready for use. I 
say ‘‘almost’’ advisedly, for I would sug- 
gest most earnestly that these new books 
be accepted for what they are worth, new 
aids in reaching the objectives of our work 
in arithmetic. In other words, let’s make 
sure that we are securing new and better 
help for our work, not a new course of 
study. 

If you will turn again to your course of 
study you will find that our objectives in 
arithmetic are of two kinds: informational 
—the development of the meanings and 
functions of number concepts; and com- 
putational. Both are vital. We usually 
(and logically in view of the means by 
which we do most of our promoting) think 
of the arithmetic period in our daily sched- 
ule as devoted to the computational skills 
as first in importance. We feel that we 
have to develop needed skills in working 
with figures. We do. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that these skills can never 
really work for the individual, aside from 
mere manipulations of numbers, unless the 
other concepts are developed as we go 
along. 

But we do have to secure these skills, 
and so one of our big jobs is that of se- 
curing them most efficiently. The so-called 
efliciency engineer has a suggestion for us 
in his methods of work. He carefully 
studies the process of the job to be done, 
and analyzes it into the motions that have 
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to be made and the order in which they 
must be made. Therein is the suggestion 
that he has for us. In each of the processes 
we are going to teach this year, let us 
analyze the process to find out, step by 
step, just what is done when a person han- 
dles that process economically. Then let 
us see that our teaching takes us over these 
steps. You will find help in determining 
the steps and skills needed in the following 
books, which are available in the office: 
Morton, Teaching Arithmetic in the Pri- 
mary Grades 
Morton, Teaching Arithmetic in the Inter- 
mediate Grades 
Osburn, Corrective Arithmetic 
Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the Society for 
the Study of Education (pp. 130 f. and 

Ch. 4) 

Roantree and Taylor, An Arithmetic for 

Teachers 

I shall be glad to have all the teachers 
in each grade work together on this prob- 
lem and use the results as the basis for 
discussion at our first grade meeting. 

When we have decided upon the order 
in any process, we can check our new text 
and see whether the author takes up the 
material in that order. If he does, fine! 
If not, the index is good. 

Before we start to develop further com- 
putational skills, it will be well to find out 
just what we have to start with in the 
group of pupils in each room. There are 
available in the office copies of the Woody- 
McCall Mixed Fundamentals tests. I 
would suggest that one of the forms be 
given to the pupils in your room. As you 


*Mr. Fleming, the author of this message to teachers, is principal of the Clinton School in St. 
Louis. The original manuscript contained specific page references to the textbooks of which he speaks. 


These have been omitted at his request.—Editor. 
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give the test, watch the pupils for signs of 
tapping or other signs of counting and 
other undesirable methods of work. With- 
out seeming to do so, make note of which 
pupils are thus in need of help. 

The following treatment of the test 
papers will, I believe, go far toward mak- 
ing your problems of that group more 
clear. Look over the test papers carefully 
for any evidences of the use of dots, 
crutches, or poorly formed figures. After 
grading all papers, arrange them in the 
order of the number of mistakes, the 
papers having the fewest errors on top. 
Then take the class record sheet which ac- 
companies the tests and make it out for 
the class. After each pupil’s name put an 
X in the column under that example which 
he worked incorrectly and an 0 in the 
column under any examples the pupil did 
not attempt. The class record sheet thus 
filled out will show clearly the weaknesses 
of the class as a whole and of the individ- 
ual pupils. Where examples of the types 
which have presumably been taught to the 
members of the group show that more than 
half of the class have not mastered the 
process, you have a place where class in- 
struction can profitably be given. I be- 
lieve you will find that the new book will 
offer you, in the introductory chapters for 
each grade, quite a bit of interesting ma- 
terial where reviews of processes previ- 
ously taught are rather entertainingly 
worked out. Here also will be an excellent 
place to get the pupils interested in the 
Improvement Tests which are placed at in- 
tervals in the books. (Please refer to the 
author’s treatment of these and their use.) 

You will find that the class record sheet 
secured from the results of the Woody- 
McCall test will disclose some pupils who 
have failed in the processes which the rest 
of the class handled without difficulty. 
There will probably be others who seem to 
be very much slower than the majority of 
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the class. Do not jump to the conclusion 
that these boys and girls belong in a lower 
room—that they cannot do the work of 
your room. Arrange to have each of these 
pupils, one at a time, go over orally the 
problems on which they failed, or similar 
problems. Do this while the class as q 
whole is at work, and quietly enough gw 
that the others in the room will not hear 
just what the pupil has to say. If you 
have had time to prepare in advance a 
check list of desirable habits and methods 
of work for the processes, you can quietly 
check off on your sheet while the pupil is 
talking just what weaknesses of work or 
knowledge appear. If you have not had 
the opportunity to prepare such a check 
list, simply make such notes as will enable 
you to know later just what the faulty 
method or lack of knowledge was. This 
type of individual diagnosis will, I am 
sure, prove worth the time and effort it 
takes. This question of acquiring skills is, 
after all, a most individual thing. 

But just to know the facts will not be 
enough—indeed, I can’t justify the time 
spent if we just get the facts. So, what 
to do about them? Here are just a few of 
the most-obvious methods of attack: 

1. Group the pupils according to the 
type of error, where several are having dif- 
ficulty with the same thing. Arrange 
practice material for the groups, or assign 
appropriate parts of the text, and have 
them work on their difficulty until they 
feel that they have mastered it. Then let 
them come to you to be checked. You will, 
of course, want to keep an eye on them 
while they are working, to be sure that 
they are using correct methods. 

2. Let some of the better pupils tutor 
the weaker ones. (Incidentally, better 
check, orally, the processes of the ones who 
seem to be the better.) 

3. For weaknesses in facts, have the pu- 
pils prepare for themselves sets of flash 
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cards, and have them test themselves and 
each other until they are sure of the facts 
and can use them in a reasonable time. 
In making the cards, please see to it that 
the whole story is given on one side of the 
card; €.9- 
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4, You may wish to prepare individ- 
ualized instructional materials. If so, 
please talk it over with me. (In this con- 
nection let me call your attention to the 
fact that we shall have two Ditto machines 
available for use this year. If you will 
write out on the master sheets any material 
you wish for your classes and will send it 
to the office two days before the time you 
want to use it, I will see that it is ready 
for your use on time. Just write on the 
back of the master copy the number of 
your room, the number of copies you want 
and the time you want to use the material.) 

You will find some excellent suggestions 
for remedial work in the books referred to 
above and in the bulletins which are in the 
office, especially those of the New York Bu- 
reau of Reference, Research, and Statis- 
ties. Baker’s Educational Disability and 
Case Studies in Remedial Teaching will 
prove very suggestive. May I ask you to 
help all of us by keeping a record—in- 
formal—of any methods you use which 
bring success, and also of any you may try 
which seem to fail to get the desired re- 
sults. We can build up a most useful 
library here. 
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In our interest in developing the com- 
putational skills of each child, let’s not lose 
sight of the other job of arithmetic—that 
of increasing and widening the number 
concepts. While our new text strives to 
extend the child’s concepts of number and 
its functions, do not rely upon the book 
alone for this phase of the work. You will, 
I know, continue the excellent applications 
of numbers in as many situations as possi- 
ble. Growth in concepts will come from 
using them in familiar settings. May I 
suggest, therefore, that before assigning 
any problem in the new book, you check it 
carefully to see whether it touches upon 
your situation—whether the terms of the 
problem mean anything more than rather 
difficult abstractions to the members of the 
group you have. If any problems are far 
removed from their experience and inter- 
ests, please do not assign or use those prob- 
lems but substitute some situation closer to 
the group backgrounds and understand- 
ings. 

And that brings us squarely to the con- 
clusion that we need to know some things 
about our pupils other than what they can 
do in the processes of arithmetic, if we are 
really to help them master that subject. 
How ‘to get some of that information 
quickly and economically is, I believe, 
worth some effort. A re-grouping of the 
information contained on the cumulative 
cards will prove surprising in its revela- 
tions as to the group backgrounds. It will 
also bring out vividly the unique cases in 
your room, those that will need further 
study. If you care to do this, copies of the 
following form will be available in the 
office : 





No. of 
No. of St. L. 
Place of | St. L. schools 
Name of pupil birth homes | attended 


Approx. 
Age Progress % of Phys. 
Yrs.-Mos.| Quotient | I.Q. | Attend. | Dis. 
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Robins, Glen Mo. 7 5 13-4 9/9 94 9 TOA 


Glen, while seemingly over-age, is probably properly placed in the sixth grade according to his 
mental age. His progress quotient shows that he has made nine quarters work in nine quarters of 
attendance in the St. Louis Schools. His record of approximately 90% attendance, coupled with 
the fact that he at some time has been a pupil in the Taussig Open Air school, would indicate that 
his health should be guarded. He may have a tendency to stick to his books too much—or he may 
seem to be irritable. The fact that he has lived in at least seven different homes in the city (having 
come from the rural sections) and has attended five different schools in about two years would in- 





dicate that he is handicapped at home. He may prove troublesome. If he does, the remedy won't 


lie in scolding or in corporal punishment. 





The above is an example of the possible 
interpretation of facts contained on the 
Cumulative Cards. 

The tabulation of the group figures will 
probably aid your optimism. The total of 
retardations in our school, when figured by 
the age alone, has been discouraging to 
some of you. If you will figure retarda- 
tion according to the Progress Quotient, 
you will find a different and more encour- 
aging story. 

I shall be glad to talk over with you the 
sheets and their significance when you have 
finished writing them up. 

C. I. Fiemina. 


CAPITALIZING TALK! 
To the question, ‘‘How is your mother, 
Ethel?’’ a child will ordinarily respond in 


some such manner as: ‘‘She is getting bet- . 


ter,’’ but as the child takes part in con- 
versation, it will not be long until the 
response will become: ‘‘Mother is getting 
better, thank you, Miss Thomas. She was 
able to come to the table and have her 
dinner with us last night. We felt as 
though we were entertaining a guest.’’ 
There is nothing stereotyped about this, 
but the child has grown to realize that 
monosyllables are very monotonous, and 
that one’s thoughts about the subject are 
always of interest. If we took time to 


tabulate the expressions that children use 
in answering questions, we should find that 
their whole vocabulary has deliquesced 
into some half-dozen expressions, ‘blank 
checks of intellectual bankruptcy,” 
Holmes calls them. It is gratifying to see 
how this flash phraseology disappears as 
children make conversation with one an- 
other. All who have had the experience 
of vainly attempting to converse with a 
dinner companion whose only replies were 
‘*blank checks’’ will clearly realize the im- 
portance of developing a conversation 
conscience. 

Children are more spontaneous in con- 
versation lessons than at any other time. 
Flexibility, liveliness, curiosity, alertness, 
eagerness to know, to learn, and to con- 
tribute are the elements present in this 
learning situation. Through. conversation 
children learn to explore the hidden re- 
cesses of their own minds and to talk 
about the things that are near at hand. 
Often they find that ‘‘the commonest 
things are the rarest,’’ that the apparently 
insignificant incidents, the little homely 
happenings, are after all the most appeal- 
ing and the most interesting. Listen to 
these sixth grade children talk with one 
another. They are on a voyage of discov- 
ery and no one knows where the quest will 
end: 


1 Miss Hall, who contributed this account, is principal of the Demonstration School, State Teachers 


College, San Jose, California.—Editor. 
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Wusvr. Animals seem to know when they 
are safe. I noticed while on my vacation that 
the deer in the Bog Basin, instead of leaping 
off when people approached them, merely gave 
a glance at a passing car or at persons walking 
near them, then went right on with their graz- 
ing. Their eyes had a peaceful, contented look 
with none of the fear usually seen in the eyes 
of animals outside of a protected zone. 

Buu. Speaking of animals knowing when 
they are safe reminds me of an experience my 
father and I had this summer. We were re- 
tuning from an unsuccessful hunting trip 
when my father called out, “Look, a buck!” I 
reached for my gun, and there staring me in 
the face was a “No Hunting” sign. I laid my 
gun down. The buck turned broadside to us. 
He stamped his feet and shook his head as 
much as to say, “Go on, take a shot, I dare 
you!” We drove on before the temptation to 
take a shot grew too strong to resist. 

Victor. Bill, do you know a way to make 
all deer as safe as this deer you saw in the 
protected area? Read the story of Bambi by 
Felix Salton. The author tells about the life 
of a deer in a most interesting way. The deer 
whose name is Bambi has joys, sorrows, fears, 
and even friendships that are so much like a 
person’s that one almost forgets he is reading 
about an animal because Bambi seems like a 
real person. You grow so fond of Bambi that 
every deer you see or read about seems just 
like another Bambi, and you would not think 
of harming it. 

Greorce. Perhaps you would like to know 
how I took a shot at a deer this summer. Do 
any of you know? Yes, with my camera. As 
my father and I were traveling along the floor 
of the valley, there by the side of the road was 
a beautiful brown deer. I asked my father to 
stop, and at the same time I reached for my 
camera. The deer did not move, but as I stood 
off a few feet to aim my camera, he took a 
few steps toward me. At first I was startled, 
but my father called, “He thinks you have 


something for him to eat.” I ran to the car, 
reached for a plum and held it toward the 
deer. To my surprise he took the plum from 
my hand. Then, while he was chewing, I took 
the picture. 

Nona. When Victor spoke of Bambi being 
almost like a human being, I thought of a deer 
that I call “Professor Manners.” Every night 
during the summer he would come right in my 
grandmother’s back yard and eat the apples 
off the tree. One night he gave a demonstra- 
tion of how to reach for apples when they 
were a little high. He stood upon his hind 
legs, letting his front legs dangle. He then 
proceeded to eat apples. 


Thus the voyage of discovery moves on, 
from hunting animals to protecting them, 
then to taking pictures of them, disclosing 
incidents and well-known pictures of ani- 
mals, and finally ends right at home among 
the household pets: 


Roy. My pet has a strange way of asking 
for food, also. You will be surprised when 
I tell you my pet is not a dog, but a canary 
bird. Sometimes, when he is hungry, he will 
do a kind of a jig, hopping first on one foot, 
then on the other. He does this until I give 
him something to eat. After I put the let- 
tuce in his cage he stops dancing, and carries 
it piece by piece to the bottom of the cage. 
I am sure he has a bigger appetite because of 
dancing his jig. 

Education is life and life is made up 
largely of talk. Speech is one of the out- 
lets of our personalities by which people 
judge us. Why not allow the children in 
every grade more freedom to develop a 
sense of what is worth while in conversa- 
tion? We hunt for motives and interests 
to vitalize our work, but we often fail to 
capitalize those that lie nearest at hand. 

Crcitz B. Hat. 
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CHARACTER BUILDING—III 
GUIDANCE 

The chief method of character education 
bequeathed by the church to the public 
school was the lecture or telling method. 
How this method impresses the average 
child of today is best described in pupils’ 
own words :? 


The subject matter seems to be of a too 
virtuous and inspirational type and should be 
more practical or on the level or plane of the 
average high school pupil. 

The average boy or girl gets too much theory 
and not enough practice. 

Pupils in school do not like to listen to 
lecturing. 

It is usually only those who don’t listen who 
need the advice given most. 


The rapid development of vocational 
education focused attention on the need 
for guidance of youth from school into 
business and industry. Character plays a 
part in success—in the securing and hold- 
ing of a job. Therefore the vocational 
counselor very quickly began to emphasize 
certain moral and social traits as desirable. 
Here and there a rare soul saw the possi- 
bilities of a new method in shaping the 
social and ethical living of youth. The 
result is that today we have a new point 
of view, a new method, ‘‘a philosophy of 
dealing with individuals even though the 
contact must be made through groups.”’ 
This has given birth to many techniques. 

Regular teachers have assumed the réle 
of faculty advisers and have revived some- 
thing of the old time personal interest of 
teachers in pupils that had been largely 
lost in our modern emphasis on specializa- 


1See Social Guidance in Cleveland High Schools, 


pp. 15-27. 


tion. Special periods are set aside each 
week for pupils’ round-table discussion of 
ethical and social problems usually arising 
out of the life of the school. Principals 
have undertaken to formulate guides to 
teachers to be used in directing discussion 
among pupils. And, finally, specialization 
undertakes to overcome the evils that fol- 
lowed its earlier application to teaching 
through the creation of the school guidance 
director who knows youth and its prob- 
lems as the rank and file of teachers can- 
not be expected to know; and who under. 
takes to organize all the forces of the school 
to focus on the specific problems of the 
individual child. Her work is best de- 
scribed by such a director: 


Perhaps my greatest accomplishment has 
been the establishment of a corner in our school 
where pupils may come at any time with their 
problems or their joys and be sure of sym- 
pathetic attention. Many a child remains in 
school; many a little tangle between teacher 
and pupil is satisfactorily and quickly ad- 
justed; many a misunderstanding between 
home and school is cleared up if there is a per- 
son in the school with time enough to give 
personal attention to a critical matter at just the 
right time.’ 

J.C. M. 


VISIT HAWAII 

A regional conference of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations will be 
held in Honolulu next summer. This will 
afford educators on the mainland a suit- 
able opportunity for visiting one of the 
most enjoyable and at the same time one 
of the most interesting portions of the 
habitable globe. 


Cleveland Teachers Federation, Clevéland, Ohio, 


2 See Character Building in New York Public Schools, 1931, p. 34. 
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The native Hawaiians have always been 
noted for their friendliness. Whether this 
is due to the mild climate of the Southern 
Pacific region is not known. At all events 
this spirit has spread to the white and 
other races now dwelling on the islands. 
Nowhere else does the visitor receive just 
such a welcome; nowhere else is he so 
strongly tempted to prolong his stay. It is 
proverbial that many of the leaders in the 
economic and social life of the Territory 
are persons who stopped off between boats 
and never got started again. The enthusi- 
astic advertisements of the delights await- 
ing the tourist that appear in the 
magazines are fully justified. Hawaii will 
be found to be up to specifications. 

The meeting of the Association will no 
doubt have much to do with affairs in the 
Far East, a region of surpassing interest 
at the present time. The summer session 
at the University of Hawaii will offer 
abundant opportunity for professional 
study. Most of all, no doubt, the person 
interested in human progress will find him- 
self preoccupied with the social situation 
in Hawaii. Here is the authentic and 
genuine melting pot. Here the beneficent 
influence of common school education can 
be seen at work. And here one may specu- 
late on how a state with so few industries 
can develop into a self-sustaining common- 
wealth. 

The deplorable ignorance concerning 
Hawaii which is the common possession of 
most mainlanders has been the subject of 
comment before in these columns. It is 
still dense, widespread, and inexcusable. 
Now is a good time to dispel some of it. 

dé. ¥. Hi. 


A DEMONSTRATION NORMAL COLLEGE 

At Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, a new type of institution for the 
training of teachers is being planned with 
a view to its opening in September, 1932. 


This is an undergraduate college estab- 
lished for the purpose of demonstrating 
radically different methods in the selection 
and training of teachers for nursery 
schools, kindergartens, elementary schools, 
and secondary schools than those now com- 
monly in vogue. The college will occupy a 
field analogous to that in which the Horace 
Mann and Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege operate. Among the novel features to 
characterize the new institution are: 

1. The method of selection of students 
and faculty. Students will be accepted on 
the recommendation of school authorities 
as being outstanding in personality and at- 
tainments. They will represent a wide 
range of geographical location. During 
the first year not more than 100 of either 
sex will be enrolled. 

2. In lieu of the usual practice of as- 
signing graduate points of credit for work 
done in class, students will be promoted 
and graduated on the basis of general ex- 
aminations. Both the bachelor’s degree 
and the master’s degree will be conferred. 

Detailed information concerning the 
New College may be obtained from the di- 
rector, Professor Thomas Alexander, 525 
West 120th Street, New York City. 


A MEETING OF GRADE SUPERVISORS 
IN WISCONSIN 

The Wisconsin Conference of Grade Su- 
pervisors held its regular meeting in con- 
junction with the annual School Men’s 
Week, December 2-4, 1931. The general 
meetings in the morning were sponsored 
by the University of Wisconsin and the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 
Each organization held afternoon meetings 
under its own leadership. 

On the day preceding the opening of the 
general meeting, the grade supervisors, 
following their usual custom, visited class- 
room work both morning and afternoon, in 
the Madison city schools. 
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The first afternoon meeting was devoted 
to analytical discussion based on the work 
observed during the scheduled visits. On 
the second afternoon several of the super- 
visors reported upon specific supervisory 
activities in which they are now engaged 
in their respective cities, with the request 
that the group offer suggestions and co- 
operate in furthering the projects. The 
third session was given to additional re- 
ports and to two talks by State Depart- 
ment members upon current needs in the 
elementary field. 

The officers of the organization for the 
ensuing year are: Miss Alice Brady of 
Manitowoc, President; Mr. Martin Mat- 
thies of Sheboygan, Secretary-Treasurer. 


CREATIVITY IN ENGLISH—A COMMITTEE 
REPORT (JUNE, 1931) PRELIMINARY TO 
SUGGESTING A PLAN FOR TRIAL IN 
DEVELOPING CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
IN ENGLISH?! 


Creativity in English changes the center 
of interest from the child product to the 
child producing. It is not the composition 
but what is taking place in the child while 
producing the composition which is our 
chief concern. It recognizes individual 
differences and is, therefore, a relative and 
not an absolute quality. It is practical; it 
is ‘‘not for the few but for all.’’ Creativ- 
ity demands an atmosphere of freedom 
and more than that—it demands stimula- 
tion, purpose, orientation, selection, and 
judgment. 


THE NEEDS OF A CREATIVE PROGRAM 


English, oral and written, affords a fer- 
tile field for creativity. The first need is 
to provide a rich background of experience 
both vicarious and real. ‘‘One cannot 
create out of nothing. Always there are 
things that suggest.’’ One needs a balance 
of experience drawn from literature and 
from life and the opportunity provided 
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out of which the child may create to serve 
his own need. 

The second need is the wise use of pat. 
tern for stimulation and for judging, ang 
not merely for imitation. 

The third need is to offer opportunities 


for 


the individual to discover his latent 


powers and, through the recognition of his 
own needs, to demand the technique neces. 


sary to fulfil his purpose. 


Opportunity 


must be provided for the exercise of those 
powers which develop acceptable outcomes 
(knowledge, skill, habits, attitudes, appre. 


ciations and ideals). 


Such opportunities 


will always provide for a continual growth 
‘of a feeling for the superior.’’ 


SOME INFLUENCES IN A CREATIVE PROGRAM 


Creativity in English demands an ex. 
posure to many influences which, acting 


directly upon 


individual appreciation, 


stimulate the forces of creative life and 
stir them to continuously superior activi- 


ties. 
i 


2. 


oN oO 


An administrative attitude toward the or- 
ganization which permits freedom. 

A teacher attitude which invites and ap- 
preciates child effort. 


. Teacher suggestion that stimulates crea- 


tive activity. 


. Experiences of a broadening nature which 


stimulate and which give a zest to express 
and demand clarity in thinking. 


. Information from varied sources. 

. Construction materials. 

. Individual and group contributions. 
. Time for reflective thinking. 


THE CRITERIA OF A CREATIVE UNIT 


There is a need for ‘‘ealm thinking 
through’’ of the problem; for a sound 
point of view that will protect the school 
from theories rashly and hastily conceived. 
The school system should not be plunged 
into a so-called creativity program of 


* Sent in by Miss Helen B. Shove, Principal of Minnehaha School, Minneapolis, Minnesota, a mem- 


ber of the committee.—Editor. 
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merely poetry, ete. Kilpatrick says, 
“Thinking in any full sense is creative 
and, whether we call it thinking or creat- 
ing, it is the same active constructive 
grappling with impending fortune to man- 
age it to our ends.’’ 

All creative activities are based upon a 
teaching principle which is universally ac- 
cepted, namely, that the greatest learning 
takes place where the learning act is the 
pupil’s own inner urge. The inner urge is 
generally the result, or may be the result, 
of clever stage setting upon the part of 
the teacher. Mearns expresses much of 
this idea in the following words: ‘‘The 
common ingredient in each case, that 
which makes it different from formal in- 
struction, is that the urge to do is self- 
engendered ; it seeks its own way to fulfill- 
ment; it is not stopped by time, space, 
apparatus, or by teachers or school admin- 
istrators.’’ 

A few criteria for evaluating a unit of 
creative work in English are suggested : 


1. Does it function for the purpose which 
the child intended? 

2. Is there joy in hard work for a worthy 
purpose? 

3. Does it represent the best effort of each 
child? 

. Is fluency developed and guided or is it 
curbed ? 

. Has progress been impeded by over-in- 
sistence upon thoroughness? 

. Is each child growing through his own 
interest ? 

. Does it furnish a release for emotional 
energy and develop mental and emotional 
poise ? 

. Does it develop attitudes and behavior 
which enable people to live helpfully 
together ? 


— 


or 


= 


_ 


co 


“Tt has been said that creative power 
has been lost among adults. It is necessary 
to go to the children to see it. It is true 
that somewhere along the educational trail 
creativeness ceases to appear. The critic 
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would say that schools have inhibited this 
natural power. Let us hope the critic is 
right, for then responsibility can be fixed 
and steps taken to make the school the 
agency to release creative power.’’ If 
originality, self-reliance, and initiative are 
desirable ingredients in everyday life, then 
it becomes an obligation of the school to 
assume its responsibility in developing 
these qualities. It may be ‘‘We boast of 
progress, but creative-mindedness is neg- 
lected, stifled, and often treated as a symp- 
tom of disorder.’’ 

William H. Burnham tells in his study 
of ‘‘Great Teachers and Mental Health’’ 
that the real difference between great char- 
acters and ordinary men is not so much a 
difference in ability as that the former are 
freed from inhibitions by which the latter 
are handicapped. 

The timid, shrinking child, the shy, self- 
conscious youngster, while usually causing 
no trouble in school, is often a more seri- 
ous problem from the standpoint of mental 
health than the obviously delinquent chil- 
dren. Often the over-conscientious, with 
their eagerness to please, have stifled their 
own possibilities for creative work. 

According to Rugg, ‘‘The aim of the 
school is not the creative product, but crea- 
tive production. To fix the aim at the 
product implies a cessation of effort once 
the product is achieved. Therefore the 
new school does not aim to produce artists, 
writers, musicians, dramatists, actors, 
skilled in a professional sense. It seeks to 
keep the way open for a higher kind of 
development than mere specialization im- 
plies. The creative products of children 
are not regarded as ends in themselves. 
The child writes, not to exploit his genius, 
but to express the moving force with him; 
he writes for self-realization.’’ ... ‘‘In 
the lower grades the writing may have lit- 
erary excellence, but more often than not 
such excellence will be that of spontaneity, 
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naturalness, vividness, on the childlike 
level.’’ 

Freedom? Yes! Activity? Of course! 
But growth and steady development—ac- 
tivity planned to an end. Creativeness 
which marches steadily up the steepest 
plame of increasing effort of which the pu- 
pil is capable. We shall, indeed, ‘‘ permit 
those active impulses to play without 
shame or fear of impertinence.’’ We shall 
approve and, by all the artistry that is in 
us, draw out the creative abilities of youth. 
We shall, therefore, ‘‘use approval of the 
right thing to set growth going,’’ but we 
shall not minimize the necessity for hard 
work and continual redirection, for search- 
ing self-criticism and tireless effort, un- 
sparing of self.’’ 

Mearns concludes: ‘‘They went from us 
equipped with taste and judgment, quali- 
ties that can never be put on from the 
outside but are always a growth from 
within. I am content to believe there is 
no better preparation for life or living.”’ 

The committee recommends that: 


1. This report be accepted as a mere 
initiation of creativity in English. 

2. That next year be given over to fur- 
ther study of this problem by the 
entire group. 

3. That the program for next year’s 
study include: 

a. An opportunity for each member 
to read, study, and clarify his 
philosophy of creativity. 

b. Building a codperative principal 
teacher training program. 

c. Develop and encourage attempts to 
find classroom plans or techniques 
for creativity in English. 

James F. LicHTENBERGER 
Harriet E. Briaas 
CoRNELIA ERICKSON 

HELEN B. SHOVE 

JEAN U. Dutton, Chairman. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The committee submits this very short 
bibliography with the idea that these books 
and pamphlets are desirable for the perma. 
nent library of each school. 


California Curriculum Commission, Unite 
States Bulletin Number 26, “Teachers Guide 
to Child Development” 

Lincoln Elementary School Staff, Curriculum 
Making in Elementary Schools. Ginn and 
Co. 

Mearns, Creative Power. Doubleday, Doran 

Rugg and Shumaker, The Child-Centered 
School. World Book Co. 


Articles in the following magazines are 
suggestive : 
Childhood Education, November, 1930 
Educational Method, Vol. V 
Elementary English Review, March, 1930, 
and Vol. V 
Journal of Education, December 8, 1930 


PROGRAM OF THE TWELFTH ANNUAL 

MEETING OF DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 

VISORS AND DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION 
AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuesday, February 23, 9:30 A.M. 


President J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Elementary Education, State 
of New York, presiding 

Topic: The Fifth Yearbook “Supervision and 
the Creative Activity of Teachers” 

1. Presentation of the Yearbook 

Extma A. Neat, First Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, San Antonio, Texas 

2. The Problem and Purpose of Publication 

L. THomas Hopxrns, Curriculum Special- 
ist, Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University 

3. Principles of Stimulating, Releasing, and 
Capitalizing the Creative Energies of 
Teachers 

Pup W. L. Cox, Professor of Seconé- 
ary Education, New York University 

4. Supervisory Procedures Used in Liberating 
and Directing Creative Effort in Teachers 








5. § 
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Frep C. Ayer, Professor of Educational 
Administration, University of Texas 
5. Summary and Conclusions 
Fannie W. Dunn, Associate Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
6. A Brief Prospectus of the Yearbook for 
1933 
RuvoteH D. Linpguist, Director of Uni- 
versity Schools, Ohio State University 
7.A Brief Prospectus of the Yearbook for 
1934 
Pau. T. Ranxry, Supervising Director, 
Department of Research and Adjustment, 
Detroit Public Schools 


LUNCHEON MEETING 
New Willard Hotel, 12:15 P.M. 


Miss Mruprep ENnauisH, First Vice-President, 
will preside. Professor Thomas Alexander 
will diseuss “Some Theoretical Aspects of 
Supervision in the New School.” 

Tickets, $2.00 each, will be on sale at the 
ticket booth at headquarters in Washington, 
and should be obtained as early as possible. 


Wednesday, February 24, 9:30 A.M. 


President J. Cayce Morrison presiding 

Topic: Supervision in the New School 

1. Supervision Observed in Progressive Schools 

Bess GoopyKoontTz, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

2, Supervisory Problems Involved in Chang- 
ing from the Traditional to the New Ele- 
mentary School 

MarrHa Porter, Supervisor of Elementary 
Grades, Roslyn, New York 
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3. Curriculum Revision for the Child Centered 
School 
L. THomas Hopkins, Curriculum Special- 
ist, Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
4. Supervision of Practice Teaching for the 
New School 
Roxana STEELE, Western State Teach- 
ers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
5. Supervision in the Progressive Secondary 
School 
Burton P. Fow.er, Director, Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Section MEETINGS 


The English Section of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
will hold a meeting at the Mayflower Hotel 
on Saturday morning, February 20, fol- 
lowed by a luncheon at the same place. 
The chairman in charge of the program is 
Mr. Marquis E. Shattuck, Director of 
Language Education, Detroit, Michigan. 

The ‘Science Section will meet at the 
Willard Hotel on Saturday, February 20, 
at 9:00 A.M. The morning session will be 
devoted to ‘‘Programs in Elementary Sci- 
ence,’’ with five speakers participating. A 
luncheon will follow, and in the afternoon 
a business meeting of the organization will 
be held. The president is Professor Ellis C. 
Persing of Western Reserve University ; 
secretary-treasurer, Miss Leona Sundquist 
of Washington State Normal, Bellingham, 
Washington. Miss Sundquist has charge of 
the luncheon reservations. 











RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR 
PRIMARY PUPILS 

The old names do not mean what they 
once did. Who would suspect that An 
Outline of Physical Education for the 
First and Second Grades! would turn out 
to be a program of dramatic play with 
music? Gone are the bending and hop- 
ping ‘‘exercises’’ and in their place are 
activities which give promise of meaning 
something to the children. 

Miss Andersen and Miss McKinley have 
laid out a program for the first two years 
of school. First they show how to teach 
dramatic play with music; then, dramatic 
play without music; next, games both for 
the playground and for the schoolroom; 
and, finally, ‘‘stunts.’”” And they mean 
teaching. The pupils are expected to use 
their brains and to learn something—not 
by rote memory merely, of course, but by 
experience in which thinking plays an im- 
portant part. The experiences, moreover, 
grow out of the studies the pupils are car- 
rying on. There is ‘‘integration.’’ Raggi- 
Lug, The Elephant’s Child, The Ginger- 
bread Boy, and many more of the stories 
commonly told in primary grades are 
utilized. 

This book shows which way the wind is 
blowing. Children in the primary school 
need a place for dramatic play. The ordi- 
nary schoolroom, particularly if it still 
has fixed seats, does not suffice for this. 
A gymnasium, on the other hand, is rather 
overpowering. What is needed is a ‘‘rec- 
reation room,’’ to be used by each of four 


1 An Outline of Physical Education for the First and Second Grades. 
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or five classes in turn every day. How 
such a room might be arranged was ex. 
plained in a committee report that ap. 
peared in this journal for March, 19312 


HOW TO TEACH SPELLING 

The psychological basis for the teaching 
of spelling was set forth several years ago 
by Tidyman, whose excellent handbook has 
never been superseded by those of Pryor, 
O’Shea, and others that have more re. 
cently appeared. Spelling, however, has 
been subjected to more scientific study 
than almost any other phase of the school 
program and there is always room for a 
new book in which an attempt is made to 
set forth the latest results of scientific 
investigation. 

This Professor Breed has undertaken to 
do. He reviews numerous articles and re- 
ports and states the conclusions which he 
himself has reached. In general these are 
moderate rather than extreme. For exam- 
ple, he would teach thoroughly only 3,500 
to 4,000 words. These, he thinks, will be 
found to be equally indispensable to chil- 
dren and adults. Frequency of use by the 
pupils should be regarded as the most im- 
portant principle of gradation. Finally, a 
list of 3,481 words is presented as material 
for course of study making. 

Three chapters are devoted to teaching 
problems and one to problems of measure- 
ment. The frankness with which the lim- 
itations of existing tests are indicated is 
admirable. The suggestions as to teaching 
methods are not novel but they will be 


By Leonora Andersen and 


Florence McKinley. A. S. Barnes and Company, 1930. 


2«<The Recreation Room for Grades Four, Five, and Six in the Codperative Group Plan.’’ 
cational Method, X: 6 (March, 1931), pp. 339-346. 


Edu- 


* How to Teach Spelling. By Frederick 8. Breed. F. R. Owen Publishing Company, 1930. 
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found helpful. Perhaps the greatest dis- 
appointment will be occasioned by the 
gantiness of the material bearing on reme- 
dial work. If what is here offered is all 
that is now known about procedures deal- 
ing with spelling ability, then there is 
pressing need for experiment with this 
phase. 

Committees engaged in making courses 
of study in English for elementary schools 
will find this small volume of considerable 
assistance in their work. 


THE THEATRE IN SCHOOL 

A new and very complete guide to the 
conduct of little theatres in schools has 
been prepared by Miss Lillian F. Collins 
of Cleveland.4 She has had the junior 
high school years particularly in mind and 
her material was gathered largely in that 
field. Her treatment runs as follows: the 
place of the theatre in school; organization 
of the school theatre; a calendar of plays; 
where to obtain plays; how to give plays; 
writing plays with children. In the Ap- 


pendix four plays written by children are 
included. There are several reproductions 
of seenes from school plays. 

The specific quality of the information 


given is a striking feature. A large num- 
ber of plays and books of reference are 
tited. Directions given are definite. The 
reader will get a good working idea of 
what to do and how to do it. The author 
would like to see much more dramatic ac- 
tivity in schools and feels that a director 
trained especially for this work should al- 
ways be employed. When one considers 
the present state of the public taste and 
the sort of thing offered in the theatres to 
satisfy it, he is inclined to agree. 

This is a good book to add to the pro- 
fessional library of the junior high school. 


‘The Little Theatre in the School. 


By Lillian F. 
‘Training Children. 


By William H. Pyle. 


(. Myers. Greenberg, 1931. 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Doctor Pyle prefers the word ‘‘train- 
ing.’*> He writes for parents in such a 
way as to answer a large number of the 
questions concerning their children that 
all parents have to face. He first lays a 
psychological foundation and then states 
and answers a series of questions. He is 
frank in saying that children are naturally 
selfish and that from selfishness springs 
most of the trouble in the world. It was 
high time that some student of child nature 
should speak up on this point. The rose 
garden theory of education of young chil- 
dren has held sway long enough. 

This is a very sensible book and should 
be read by all kindergarten and elementary 
teachers, both for their own sakes and in 
order that they may commend it to par- 
ents. It is so arranged as to lend itself 
admirably to group discussion. 

Two recent books by Doctor Garry 
Cleveland Myers® have much the same 
general intention. The author conceives 
the task, however, more in the terms of 
mental hygiene, or what is now called 
‘‘nersonality adjustment.’’ This leads 
him to emphasize cases and gives to his 
books a somewhat more discursive char- 
acter. 

Building Personality in Children is ad- 
dressed to parents. The author identifies 
himself with the group addressed and fre- 
quently cites his own experiences. The 
tone is that of friendly advice and sug- 
gests the atmosphere of the consultation 
hours which the writer conducts. The 
critical psychologist will find the book 
merely an opportunity for disagreement, 
but parents will glean from it many ideas 
of practical value. Indeed, they will dis- 
cover that they have problems of adjust- 


Collins. Dodd, Mead and Company, 1930. 


Century Company, 1929. 
*Building Personality in Children and Developing Personality in the Child at School. 


By Garry 
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ment that they did not know existed. The 
absence of both an analytic table of con- 
tents and an index is regrettable. Many 
parents, too, would have liked lists of ref- 
erences for further reading. Possibly the 
publishers feared to give the book too 
much the appearance of a text and hoped 
to secure a wide audience. 

The companion volume for teachers, 
Developing Personality in the Child at 
School, is similar. It bears the sub-title, 
‘*Practical Mental Hygiene for Educa- 
tors,’’ and seeks to cover the entire range 
of common schooling from early grades 
through the high school. Even supervision 
comes in for a few strictures. Obviously 
so extensive a field can be covered in a 
single volume in only the most superficial 
way. Let it be said at once that this vol- 
ume will not take rank as a standard 
treatise on mental hygiene for teachers. 
Probably no such ambitious thought was 
in the author’s mind. Teachers will be 
profited by reading it and those who have 
not yet awakened to the importance of the 
subject may perhaps discover that there is 
here a field deserving serious investiga- 
tion. A few, though only a few, of the 
books one would need for that purpose are 
referred to. 

Miss McLester contributes another vol- 
ume to the Scribner Series on Childhood 
Education, edited by Professor Hill.7 Her 
interest is in the development of character 
traits in young children and most of the 
material for her little book was drawn 
from an experiment conducted by herself 
in a small school with a group of fifteen 
children ranging in age from six to ten 
years. Talks with the children were regu- 
larly carried on for three years for the 
purpose of developing character traits and 


™The Development of Character Traits in Young Children. 


ner’s Sons, 1931. 
8 Mental Measurement of Pre-School Children. 
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during the last of these years reports of 
what was said were written as the experi. 
ment proceeded. These give evidence of 
being accurate, though one may make syeh 


reservations as he will with regard to the 


effect on the children of the knowledge 
that their remarks were being recorded for 
future use. 

To the chapters in which the conversa. 
tions are recorded the author has added a 
brief survey of the findings of others, ques. 
tions to guide discussion, and a number of 
references. Thus the book is fitted for 
class work and ought to prove decidedly 
useful to groups concerned with kinder. 
garten work. 


MENTAL TESTS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


It is clear that the sooner children can 
be carefully studied the better. Giving 
them mental tests and making case studies 
of them after some years have passed in 
which adjustments should have been made 
are wasteful methods. The Merrill-Palmer 
Seale of Mental Tests, standardized and 
described by Miss Stutsman,® makes early 
testing more feasible than it has been. 

The book in which an account of these 
tests is given is a comprehensive discus- 
sion of the whole problem of tests for 
young children. Earlier tests by Binet 
and others are reviewed and evaluated. 
The need for more suitable tests is thus 
made evident. The story of the Merrill- 
Palmer tests is then told, beginning with 
the setting up of criteria in 1922 under 
the direction of Doctor Woolley. Seventy- 
nine different tests were tried out, thirty- 
eight of which proved sufficiently promis 
ing to justify the attempt to standardize 
them. How this was done is explained at 
length. There follow full and explicit di- 


By Amelia McLester. Charles Scrib- 


By Rachel Stutsman. World Book Company, 1931. 


(Materials for Merrill-Palmer Mental Tests can be obtained of C. H. Stoelting Company, Chicago.) 
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Ethe other. 
[interrelations has led the author to trust 
‘the future in the belief that democratic 
[institutions will triumph in the end. 


rections for administering the tests and a 
gries of illustrative case studies of chil- 
dren, some of whom exhibited special 
difficulties. 

These case studies are very suggestive. 
They show, among other things, the im- 
portance of sympathetic observation in 
addition to the mere administering of the 
test itself. On the levels at which the 
Binet or Stanford Revision may be used 
as checks, examiners are now furnished 
with an additional battery of tests with 
which to make sure that no avoidable error 
is being made. The range covered is from 
18 to 77 months. In the ordinary school 
situation, therefore, this scale will be of 
use chiefly in the kindergarten. It will 
greatly assist in the movement for schol- 
arly study of young children. 


TWO VIEWS OF SOCIETY 

President Thwing, in his latest essays on 
education and society in America,’ main- 
tains the hopeful outlook that has charac- 
terized his writings during a long life. 
The eleven chapters making up his Ameri 
can Society have all appeared as contribu- 
tions to the Hibbert Journal during the 
twenty years from 1911-1930. They are 
said to be united by an interest in the 
concept of liberty—liberty of the individ- 
ual and liberty in the commonwealth—on 
the one hand, and interest in education on 
A study of these and their 


To reformers fired with enthusiasm for 


‘fsocial change, this book will appear gra- 
‘Ftuitous. 


They do not believe that the 
forees now at work can be trusted unless 
there are radical shifts in direction. To 


‘Fthem this writer will appear over-com- 


” Pan-Sovietism. By Bruce Hopper. 


"Finding and Teaching Atypical Children. 
versity, 1931. 
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placent. The more conventional, however, 
will find much satisfaction in the calm as- 
surance that all will be well. The mod- 
erate will find pleasure in thinking over 
the issues which are presented and the 
facts referred to in relation to them. 
Taken in connection with other analyses of 
the social situation, this collection of es- 
says will prove useful in the consideration 
of general educational theory. 

Mr. Hopper is far less complacent. Lec- 
turing before the members of the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, he set forth possibili- 
ties of a struggle for world domination 
between America and Soviet Russia! 
reminiscent of the startling prophecies of 
Usher’s Pan-Germanism. His main thesis 
is that the Soviet system is destined to 
expand to the East and South until China 
is practically closed to American trade. 
His purpose, however, was to arouse his 
hearers to the need for familiarity with 
what is actually going on in Russia. The 
popularity of recent books on that country 
would seem to indicate that as a people we 
are rapidly awakening to this need. 

The author speaks from first-hand ob- 
servation and experience. He presents his 
facts strikingly. Hence this is a very read- 
able book. Its outstanding practical sug- 
gestion is that we in the United States 
must also learn to plan, not through a dic- 
tatorship but through representative gov- 
ernment. That the Russian experiment 
will force this upon us, whether we will or 
no, is made perfectly clear. 


RESEARCH OF GENERAL INTEREST 

Doctor Hilleboe has attempted to show 
how the exceptional, or ‘‘atypical,’’ chil- 
dren in a school system may be discovered, 
their status learned, and provision made 
for their care.14 He distinguishes some 


* American Society. By Charles F. Thwing. Macmillan Company, 1931. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. 
By Guy L. Hilleboe. 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
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eight types of such children, including the 
mentally supernormal as well as the sub- 
normal, and summarizes the literature in 
which their examination and treatment are 
discussed. By means of numbers referring 
to a classified bibliography, the reader 
may, if he wishes, follow up the study by 
consulting the sources. 

Publicity is Doctor Farley’s theme.” 
Assuming that an adequate interpretation 
of education requires systematic selection 
of school news, we must ask what topics of 
school news are of most interest to patrons 
and what can be learned from newspaper 
practice in reporting school news. In an- 
swer to these two questions the writer 
proffers a classified list of school news 
topics. 

The Child Development Institute of 
Teachers College is presenting a series of 
monographs edited by the Director, Lois 
Hayden Meek. Up to the present these 
have to do mainly with certain techniques 
for studying the behavior of young chil- 
dren. The general plan was set forth by 
Doctor Thomas in the opening number of 
the series and is applied to various specific 
phases of the behavior of young children 
by those who have followed. Thus the lat- 
est of these studies, made by Doctor 
Loomis,!* undertakes to discover signifi- 
cant individual differences by observing 
and recording the physical contacts of a 
group of children. No very significant 
correlation between the tendencies in such 
contacts and the physical or mental traits 
of the individuals appear to have been 
found. 


12 What to Tell the People about the Public Schools. 


Columbia University, 1931. 


3A Technique for Observing the Social Behavior of Nursery School Children. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 


mis. 
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At the University of Minnesota, Doct 
Dora V. Smith has attempted to lean 
whether large classes in high school Eng. 
lish can be so conducted that the result 
for the student are as satisfactory as they 
would be in small classes.1* She reviey; 
some forty previous studies bearing upm 
the subject and concludes that so far a 
measurable results of instruction are eon. 
cerned there is no dependable evidence 
either for or against large classes. He 
own investigation proceeded by means of 
experimental and control groups in ninth 


grade. In addition to objective tests to 
measure progress, she utilized student 
opinion. The testimony of teachers and 


observers favors classes of fifty or mor, 
providing the teacher load is adjusted and 
proper clerical assistance is furnished. 

The elementary schools for white chil. 
dren in Alabama have been systematically 
examined by Doctor Danylu Belser.® 
Her chief interest was in the program of 
activities and the influence of supervision 
upon it. Much of her material was gath- 
ered by means of a questionnaire. She 
concludes her study with a check list of 
minimum standards for approved elemen- 
tary schools. 

Messrs. Proctor and Ricciardi are joint 
editors of a symposium on the junior high 
schools of California.1® More than two 
score persons contributed to what is un 
doubtedly the most comprehensive view of 
the intermediate schools of any one state. 

Professor Thorndike has completed 4 
new Teacher’s Word Book containing 


list of the 20,000 words found most fre- 
By Belmont M. Farley. Teachers College, 


By Alice M. Loo- 


* Class Size in High School English. By Dora V. Smith. University of Minnesota Press, 1931. 
8 Conditions and Practices Influencing the Elementary Education of White Children in the Public 


Schools of Alabama. By Danylu Belser. 


Nicholas Ricciardi. 


Birmingham Printing Company, 1931. 
1° The Junior High School: Its Organization and Administration. 
Stanford University Press, 1930. 


By William M. Proctor and 
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quently and widely in the general reading 
of children and young people.’*_ This list 


§ includes the original list of 10,000 words 


revised. The words are printed in alpha- 
petical order with an annotation from 
which the person consulting the list can 
determine in which five hundred of which 
thousand the word appears. Since the list 


§ is primarily for reading and not for spell- 





ing, derivatives are omitted. The value of 
the list is increased by the editorial com- 
ments of the author in the preface. 

Doctor Coleman has sought to show the 
weaknesses and imperfections of the spell- 
ing vocabulary investigations that have 
been made and to provide a more dependa- 
ble spelling list than any other so far 
extant.1® This he attempted to do by collat- 
ing the results of various researches with 


-— school texts. His list contains 3,017 words. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


THE REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


The general student of education can 
obtain a good idea of the report of the 
National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, appointed by President Hoover, by 
reading the summary printed in School 
life for December, 1931. Among the rec- 
ommendations of the committee is one for 
the codrdination of various educational 
activities now being carried on by different 
agencies of the Government by means of 
an Interdepartmental Council of Educa- 
tion. The multiplicity of such activities is 
easily grasped by means of a chart pre- 
pared by the committee. Eight types of 
educational work are being carried on by 
two-score departments and agencies. The 
committee would dignify the educational 
service of the Government through the ap- 


"A Teacher’s Word Book of 20,000 Words. 
University, 1931. 


By Edward L. Thorndike. 
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pointment of a Secretary of Education 
with a seat in the Cabinet, but at the same 
time it insists on leaving with the states 
the principal authority and responsibility. 
Other suggestions of somewhat less sweep- 
ing character have to do with the continua- 
tion of special aid, the investigation of 
school finances, and increase of Federal 
appropriations for education. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


An interesting account of the work of 
the American School of the Air is con- 
tributed by Professor Bagley of Teachers 
College to The Nation’s Schools for De- 
cember. Programs are being broadcasted 
by sixty stations. These programs present 
music, dramatizations of history, apprecia- 
tion of geography, vocational guidance, 
and current events. Among the codperat- 
ing organizations are the Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra, the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, and the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music. Preliminary reports indi- 
eate that the number of listeners will be 
considerably more than the sixty million 
reported for last year. A group of super- 
intendents and principals in some sixty- 
five cities throughout the United States 
have been interviewed in an attempt to get 
an accurate professional opinion as to the 
radio’s value to the educational field. 
More than seventy-five per cent of the men 
interviewed were enthusiastic about the 
work that is being done by the American 
School of the Air. 


A COMPOSITE PICTURE OF THE SCHOOLS IN 
CHICAGO 


Doctor Winship presents a symposium 
by about seventy Chicago school officers and 
teachers on the high spots in the work of 
the city schools. Among the features pre- 


Teachers College, Columbia 


*A Critique of Spelling Vocabulary Investigation. By William H. Coleman. Colorado State Teach- 


ers College, 1931. 
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sented are the following: an Advisory 
Council made up of both professional edu- 
cators and laymen, the former including 
members of the faculties of the University 
of Chicago, Northwestern University, and 
other similar institutions; an Education 
Club whose monthly meetings are attended 
by some twenty-five to thirty representa- 
tive educators; community councils; the 
Americanization program; the work of the 
Chicago Normal College; service of the 
Curriculum Bureau; and provision for vo- 
cational guidance. A brief account is also 
given of two experimental schools, one of 
which was referred to in a review in these 
columns a month ago. The symposium as 
a whole reflects distinctly progressive out- 
look and practice. 


HOW TO JUDGE THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Doctor Lester Dix presents in Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision for 
December an excellent set of criteria by 
means of which the success of a junior 
high school may be judged. He points out 
that there has never been more widespread 
agreement on any aspect of educational 
theory than was the case when the junior 
high school was introduced. In actual 
practice, however, this new administrative 
unit presents the utmost diversity. The 
time has come when school officers need to 
take definite steps to determine the worth 
of the organization as a going concern. 
Among other principal categories set up 
are: fitness for the attainment of the pur- 
pose of the school system as a whole, adap- 
tation to the needs of the pupils, and the 
effectiveness of the organization in accom- 
plishing what it sets out to do. Under 
these broad categories are grouped a large 
number of specific points, such as: holding 
power, economy of time, adaptation to a 
variety of interests, educational guidance, 
pupil participation, ete. The analysis as 
it stands will be found almost equally 
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valuable as a means of judging the succes 
of an elementary school and even a senior 
high school. 


SORTING PROSPECTIVE MUSIC TEACHERS 


The November number of the Teachers 
College Journal, published by Indiana 
State Teachers College at Terre Haute, is 
devoted to the presentation of ‘‘A Study 
of the Predictive Value of Musical Talent 
Tests for Teacher-Training Purposes,” 
The author, Mr. L. M. Tilson, states that 
the study was made in pursuance of a rego. 
lution prepared by the Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference in 1930. The prob. 
lem set was to discover how far existing 
tests may be used in determining what per. 
sons should be encouraged to take up the 
study of music in normal schools with a 
view to becoming teachers of that subject. 
A detailed account is given of the various 
tests used and the scores obtained. As has 
been discovered in the case of various other 
human traits, the individual differences in 
musical endowment of students entering 
courses intended for training of music su- 
pervisors and teachers are very great. 
Nevertheless, the use of the tests is on the 
whole satisfactory and, if taken in connec- 
tion with other evidences, may be trusted 
to a considerable extent to indicate whether 
the candidate is likely to be a success or a 
failure. The author gives practical sug- 
gestions as to a testing program and con- 
cludes with an excellent bibliography. 


FIRST THINGS IN EDUCATION 


A recent paper by Professor Kilpatrick 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
appears both in the Pennsylvania School 
Journal for December and in School and 
Society for December 26. Speaking on 
‘‘First Things in Education’’ at the Penn- 
sylvania Education Congress in Harris 
burg in November, he took the position 
that the most important demand on the 
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schools at the present time is for a better 
social outlook. He held that never before 
has intelligence in matters of public con- 
cern been needed more than now. It is, 
therefore, a prime task of education not 
merely to bring about acquisition but also 
to develop intelligence. In order that this 
may be done there must, first of all, be 
active and effective intelligence in the 
teacher. ‘The schools, therefore, need to 
see their work in a new light. The cur- 
riculum must be remade and method 
brought into harmony. These theses are 
developed at length. 


UNITS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


School and Home for November contains 
a series of units of work in social studies 
by teachers in the Ethical Culture School 
of New York City. The educational ad- 
viser to this school, Mr. B. T. Thayer, 
writes an introduction in which he presents 
the point of view of the progressive school 
and suggests the proper approach to the 
series of accounts of experience which the 
teachers have written. Several different 
grades are represented and a considerable 
range of topics, including creative art and 
music, in their relation to the social 
studies. 


WHAT NEXT IN THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM ? 


The schools of Los Angeles have for 


some years been emphasizing pupil activi- - 


ties in the school program. In Childhood 
Education for January, Assistant Super- 
intendent Lane reports the results of a 
study in his district in that city of the 
possibilities of a future step. He prepared 
for his constituency a bulletin pointing out 
that there had been two years of very 
happy experience with the activity pro- 
gram and asking whether during the next 
year it might be possible to emphasize two 
ideals, first, that the teacher should be, so 
far as possible, a first-class human being 
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and, second, that the children should at- 
tain as much first-class living as circum- 
stances would permit. His article is made 
up of a very concrete and specific account 
of what he found in visiting the schools 
and conferring with the teachers. 


SUPERVISION BY THE PRINCIPAL 


School Executives Magazine continues 
in January the series of articles on ‘‘Su- 
pervision by Principals’’ which it has been 
featuring during the past school year. 
The first of these articles, which was pre- 
pared by Principal William T. Longshore 
and Principal Roscoe V. Cramer, deals 
with the topic, ‘‘Evaluating the Super- 
vision of the Elementary Principal.’’ 
These writers contend that one of the chief 
tests of a supervisory program is the kind 
and degree of participation on the part of 
the teacher which it makes possible. This 
may be encouraged by inviting teachers to 
take part in planning the attack on teach- 
ing projects, to assist in collecting mate- 
rials, in using testing devices, and in 
studying progress. The second article, by 
Professor C. A. Pugsley of Buffalo State 
Teachers College, is entitled ‘‘The Princi- 
pal’s Part in Promoting a Progressive 
Education Program.’’ The kind of study 
which the principal should carry on in 
order to do this is suggested at some 
length. Then follows an analysis of the 
procedures which should be employed in 
assisting the teachers of a school to de- 
velop a wholesome program of activities. 
Not content with organizing such a pro- 
gram, the principal should take the next 
step, namely, that of evaluation. In order 
to sueceed in such an enterprise, it will be 
necessary to adapt the existing courses of 
study to the new ideals and to modify 
equipment and materials. The part which 
the community must play in the under- 
taking should also be carefully attended 
to. 
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